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Ia consequence of the large increase in the circula- 
lation of The Sunday School Times and its accom- 
panying publications, and the need of greater facilities 
for their manufacture and issue, the offices of this 
paper have been removed to the fine building, 725 
Chestnut Street. Both in the editcrial and publish- 
ing departments there is a decided gain in the comfort 
and commodiousness of the new quarters; and it is 
believed that the subscribers to The Times will share 
in the benefiis accordingly. 





“ Where fore comfort one another with theze words,” 
says Paul in calling attention to God’s promises con- 
cernirg the righteous dead. “These words” are 
God’s words—words that Paul declares to be from 
the Lord himself. There is no other trustworthy 
source «f comfort in times of sorrow or of doubt than 
the words of the Lord. If you want to speak or to 
write words of help and cheer to ove who is in afilic- 
tion or anxiety,.firet consider what words of the 
Lord apply in that case, and then comfort the 
troubled one with thoss words. It is not what you 
hope or think, but what God declares, that is to 
prove the joy and rejoicing of a breaking heart. 

Now is the time to show what that vacation 
amounted to. If you really needed it, and it was 
so improved as to be a gain to you, its good results 





ought to stand out in your life and conduct, and be 
recognized by all who observe you. You ought to 
be a better preacher, or teacher, or echolar ; a better 
parent, or husband, or brother, or friend, or child ; 
a better employer, or clerk. If on the other hand 
it was not needed by you, and it was a loss of time, 
there is just so much of waste to be made good by 
renewed exertion and increased endeavor. In either 
case, the next few weeks ought to show a great deal 
better work than the average, because of your summer 
vacation. If, indeed, you didn’t take a vacation, 
you have a duty to show that you can do as well 
without one as your neighbors with one. The 
worth of the vacation is still an open question in 
your case. Now is the time for testimony on the 
mooted point. 


There is no more ignoble aim in life than that of 
money-getting. If a man aims to support his family, or 
to carry on an important business, or to aid any good 
cause, he may seek money as a mere means to this 
higher end, without disgracing his manhood. Bat if 
he is after money itself ; if he wants to roll up wealth ; 
if his effort is to be rich,—his aim is about as low as 
any man’s can be. If he reaches what he is after, he 
is to be pitied. If he does not reach it, his life is a 
failure according to bis own standard. No man can 
amass riches in this world without constantly refus- 
ing calls on him for assistance which he ought to 
have heeded. He who deliberately plans to be rich 
must plan to close hand and heart against God’s 
children and God’s cause, or reckon on disappoint- 
ment in his purpose of accumulations. A man who 
seeks to be rich may be saved; for with God all 
things are possible: but the risk is an awful one— 
too great for a wise man to take deliberately. 


The present moment, in the life of any individual, 
is in a true sense the culminating point of that indi- 
vidual’s personal history. Ifa man has been a great 
hero, or has performed notable acts, or has inherited 
an honorable name, we naturally look for some good 
quality in his last action, whatever it may be. “No- 
bility obliges,” says the French maxim; in other 
words, nobility is a constant pressure. The noble 
elements in our past form the only part of personal 
history that ought to influence us now. Everybody 
has in his past something that is honorable or noble. 
His parents have loved him, and he has returned that 
love ; he has spoken kind words; has helped the 
needy or suffering; has resisted evil; has conquered 
for virtue. If at the present moment he conquers 
again, he is adding to his good record’; if he falls he 
is unworthy of it. If the best and brightest acts of a 
man’s life could be suddenly brought before him 
when there is evil in his heart and wickedness in his 
surroundings, his purpose might be banished and his 
hand stayed. It is easy thus to bring to mind this 
strengthening memory. In any time of temptation 
one ought not to think whether he has ever before 
done a worse thing, but whether he has ever done a 
better. 


The scape-goat idea is much more congenial to 
the selfish mind than the idea of the bearing of 
others’ burdens. To shift one’s personal responsi- 
bility, one way or another, is a purpose which too 
often springs to the mind quicker than any impulse 
to bear it manfully. Therefore there is no difficulty 





in finding modern scape-goats, which differ from 
those of ancient days only in being unauthorized as 
religious emblems, and unaccompanied,-on their 
lonely mission, by any religious purpose. For in- 
stance, one of these modern sin-bearers is a “ printer’s 
error.” If an editor misspells a word, or misstates a 
fact, he is very likely to eay that, “by a printer’s 
error,” he was made to say what he did not mean to. 
Even Tennyson, in reissuing his poem of the Lover’s 
Tale, says that the first edition was marred by many 
“errors of the compositor.” The plain fact is that 
the poet-laureate in this instance, or the editor in 
the other, made a mistake in writing, or else failed 
to read the proof-sheets properly. It is mean for a 
person known to the public to throw blame on some- 
body else, simply because he is not known. It is far 
better to follow the example of that old English 
gentleman who, when asked by a lady what was the 
exact date of the third Punic war, replied: “Madam, 
I do not know, and what is more, I never knew.” 
Honesty like that is worth respecting for its own 
sake, aside from the fact that it generally represents 
a larger amount of real knowledge than the average 
pretender can fairly boast. 





SEEING AND SEEING. 


“ Biessed are your eyes, for they see,” said our 
Lord to his favored disciples. And in saying this 
J<sus made a sharp contrast between his keen-eyed 
followers and those about them in whom was falfilled 
the saying of the prophet, “Seeing ye shall sce, and 
shall not perceive.” There are eyee, and there are 
eyes. There are eyes which see, and there are eyes 
which do not see. It is a blessed thing to have seeing 
eyes. There is no real seeing without close observ- 
ing; no perceiving the lessons of sight without visual 
search and research. 

“Oar sight,” rays Addison, “is the most perfect 
and most delightful of our senses. It fills the mind 
with the largest variety of ideas, converses with ob- 
jects at the greatest distance, and continues longest 
in action without being tired or satiated with its 
proper enjoyments.” But to have the highest advan- 
tages or the truest pleasures of sight there must be 
something beyond mere seeing. A dog may see a 
fine painting or a piece of faultless sculpture; but 
does such seeing benefit or gratify him? A cow may 
look upon a cathedral, or a bird upon a landscape, 
without any thrill of pleasure or sense of profit 
therefrom. And many a man gains no more from 
his seeing a thing of beauty or a scene of grandeur 
than if he were a dog, a cow, ora bird. There must 
be soul in the seeing to have enjoyment in the sight. 
“You would be surprised,” said the intelligent pro- 
prietor of one of our most attractive mountain re- 
sorts, “to know how few persons there are, even 
among oursummer guests, who appreciate fine scenery. 
Many who come here come for the pure air or the 
retired location ; they have no eye for the scenery.” 
Then he told of a morning scene of rarest beauty, 
when the fogs from the river valley were rising like 
waves of molten silver up along the verdant hill- 
sides, while the mountains on every hand towered 
grandly above the sea of sun-lit vapor. In his en- 
thusiasm over the sight he had called to it the atten- 
tion of one of his city guests, with the exclamation, 
“Isn’t that beautiful!” The unexpected response of 
his prosaic and dull-eyed companion was, “ W hy, no. 
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I don’t think it is beautiful. I think it is a pretty 
rough country.” Sahara would have been a pleas- 
anter region than the Yosemite for that man’s eyes 
to rest on. The trouble in his cage was not with the 
scenery, but with the seer. Nor is such a man a rare 
exception among men. “The difference between 
landscape and landscape is small,” says Emerson ; 
“but there is great difference in the beholders.” 
“The stars at night stoop down over the brownest, 
homehiest common with all the spiritual magnificence 
which they shed on the Campagna, or on the marble 
deserts of Egypt. The uprolled clouds and the 
colors of morning and evening will transfigure maples 
and alders”—to the eye which is blessed with the 
power of seeing the transfigured. Starr King quotes 
a little German poem which tells in beautiful sim- 
plicity how differently different eyes look upon the 
things of nature. “Two men had gone up from the 
city to the summit of one of the Alps. They re- 
turned, and their kindred pressed about them to 
know what visions they had enjoyed. 


“*'T was a buzz of questions on every side, 
‘And what have you seen? Do tell!’ they cried. 
“The one with yawning made reply, 
‘What have weseen? Not much have I! 
Trees, mountains, meadows, groves, and streams, 
Blue sky , and clouds, and sunny gleams.’ 
“The other, smiling, said the same ; 
But with face transfigured, and eyes of flame: 
* Trees, meadows, mountains, groves, and streams, 
Blue sky, and clouds, and sunny gleams.’ ” 
The one had eyes which saw; the other, seeing, saw 
not. Blessed are those eyes which see. 

Nor is true sight-seeing the mere evidence and 
result of natural capacity and temperament. The 
soul-power which gives both keenness and relish to 
the eyes is a matter of growth and cultivation as well 
as of inborn possession. He who understands that 
his eyes are given him not only to see with but to 
search with, has already learned the alphabet of 
observation by which ali the discoveries of taste and 
knowledge in the realm of nature are disclosed and 
described to the world. John Burroughs, in his 
delightful “Locusts and Wild Honey,” reminds us, 
that “the habit of observation is the habit of clear 
and decisive gazing. Not by a first casual glance, 
but by a steady, deliberate aim of the eye, are the 
rare and characteristic things discovered. You must 
look intently, and hold your eye firmly to the spot, 
to see more than do the rank and file of mankind.” 
And you must thus search with your eye, with the 
desire and expectation of finding what is worth your 
seeing. “ You. must have the bird in your heart 
before you can find it in the bush. The eye must 
have purpose and aim. No one ever yet found the 
walking fern who did not have the walking fern in 
his mind. A person whose eye is full of Indian 
relics picks them up in every field he walks through.” 
Or as old Matthew Henry phrased this truth in its 
application to another sphere, “He who would 
observe God's providences, shall have God's provi- 
dences to obeerve.” Your first glance at a rugged 
hill-side may show you only massive rocks marred 
with seams and fissures, and with a few straggling 
plants and shrubs in the scanty soil of the crevices. 
But as your eyes gaze there more intently, in their 
search and research, you see delicate mossez, and 
graceful ferns, and clambering vines, and bright- 
hued leaves and flowers, and brilliant berries, 
and little nooks and dells and fairy caverns, until 
it seems as if there never was a prettier hill-side 
than there, and that there is no end to its new 
disclosures of varied attractiveness in form and 
feature and productions, And having found so much 
by your searching there, you are prepared through 
its lessons to look expectantly and with yet greater 
inteatness at the next rugged hill-side which meets 
your gaze. You have now the beauties of such a 
place in your mind, and you will rearch and search 
for them, as you have opportunity, until they are also 
in your eye. Looking out upon that mountain land- 
scape which stretches away, hill upon hill, in rolling 
splendor to the far north-west, you see enough of 





beauty to attract and gratify at a glance. But as 
you gaze observantly you see new beauties there con- 
tinually. The lights and shades are ever varying. 
The hills draw near or recede in the changing atmos- 
phere: The longer you look at it, the more you see 
to admire. Day afier day it grows in loveliness. 
After a time it seems as if you would be content to 
watch that landscape to the close of life. When 
finally you must leave it, you turn away with a sense 
of loss from its yet undiscovered beauties. Ani it has 
been an inspiration and a joy to you it could never 
have become but for the search and research of your 
observing eyes. Each new looking at it gave to you 
a new sense of its characteristic loveliness, and a new 
lesson from its teachings of the wondrous beauty of 
the creations of your Father in heaven. 

He who thinks that he can see all the beauties of 
any work of nature by a cursory glance, is as igno- 
rant of the rich treasures of knowledge below the 
surface of everything that the eye can observe, as he 
is of the power of search and research in all the 
realm of sight and thought. However much is to 
be seen and surmised from a single glimpse, there is 
always something more and better beyond, for the 
keen-eyed and close-thinking observer. ‘“ The human 
intellect was made to conquer nature by watching 
and following the most delicate hints from facts 
which everybody observes. Every pebble, every 
stick, is an index pointing a hundred ways. ‘here 
is a path from it out into chemistry, into statics, into 
the laws of heat and light, into forces of gravitation 
and electricity, into atomic and organic sympathies, 
—into the whole circle of the published wisdom of 
God.” “ And more than half the distance from igno- 
rance to science is accomplished when a man learns to 
observe, to concentrate his mind into his vision, so that 
he shall see accurately and intensely what nature has 
set before him. It is only when he sees the thing itself 
strongly that he can detect the shadowy lines around 
it of vaster and modest facts, like the dusky thread 
that loops the space within the rim of the new moon, 
hinting the whole orb, while only a segment is bur- 
nished with light.” It was not the seeing a stray app'e 
fall, but the looking into the cause of falling apples, 
that made Newton the discoverer of gravitation. 
Many a boy had seen a tea-kettle cover lift at the 
kitchen fire before James Watt looked under the 
cover to find a steam-engine in the kettle. Frogs’ 
legs had twitche1 a thousand times in the sight of 
men and boys, before Galvani’s eyes searched out 
electricity in those twitchings. It is searching with 
research that gives knowledge to him who longs for 
it. “ Yea, if thou criest after knowledge, and liftes; 
up thy voice for understanding; if thou seekest her 
as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures ; 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and 
find the knowledge of God.” 

Quite as much as in God’s book of nature are 
search and research of value and importance in God’s 
book of revelation. Says old Thomas Fuller, “ Lord, 
this morning I read a chapter in the Bible, and 
therein observed a memorable passage whereof I 
never took notice before. Why now, and no sooner, 
did I see it? Formerly my eyes were as open, and 
the letters as legible. Is there not a thin veil laid 
over thy word, which is more rarified by reading, 
and at last wholly worn away?” The word of God 
“is like unto treasure hidina field.” Its best things 
are ever below the surface. Then shall ye seek them 
and find them, when ye shall search for them with all 
your heart. There is no gaining the highest benefit 
from Bible study but by continued, prayerful, rever- 
ent, faith-filled search and research. 








PETTY COWARDICE. 

When the Duke of Wellington said that he would 
rather lead an army of cowards than any other, he 
did not mean that he preferred to be at the head of a 
body of scheming, watchful persons, always waiting 
for a chance to secure some selfish advantage for 
themselves, at any expense of personal reputation or 
duty to country. He meant to say, that, in his 





opinion, the best soldiers were often made out of sen- 
sitive material, which might at first sight, in the eyes 
of people of a blustering and self-asserting spirit, 
seem to be timid or even cowardly in its nature. 
There is a timidity which is physical and emotional, 
rather than spiritual and lasting. This timidity is 
separated by the width of a whole moral universe 
from that small, narrow, self-seeking cowardice which 
may be brow-beaten or shamed into a semblance of 
courage, but which is a permanent or lasting dis- 
figurement of the moral nature, to be overcome only 
by resolute will from within, and divine grace from 
without. 

A great coward is almost always a petty coward. 
One who shrinks appalled from a larger duty is the 
very person to show meanness and fear in the smaller 
concerns which make up the greater part of human 
life. Cowardice is a disposition to sin, rather than a 
sin in itself; but the amount of transgression of 
which it is the parent can hardly be computed. 
Lying is linked to cowardice in perpetual bonds. 
By far the greater number of men’s falsehoods spring 
from mean fear of some sort. It is amazing to what 
depths of falsehood, cquivocation, and deceit cow- 
ardice paves the way. It appeals to a thousand 
impulses, from the cradle to the grave, but these im- 
pulses are always bad. To avoid punishment; to 
stand well in the eyes of friends or of the world ; to 
make some wretched apology for a past misdeed ; 
to curry favor with our betters ; to free one’s self from 
any appearance of independence or strangeness of 
conduct; to seem to be richer or wiser than we are, 
—these are but a few of the motives for which cow- 
ardice prompts us to sacrifice our moral integrity. 
With every downfall our strength for resistance 
grows feebler and our courage less bold, until our 
whole lives may become miserable makeshifts and 
pretenses, from beginning to end, simply because 
they have grown to be cowardly lives. 

Cowardice begins, as a rule,in a smallway. If we 
have time to think, or to become impressed with the 
magnitude of the sin to which we are tempted, we 
may gain strength for resistance. But in little 
things the temptation comes swiftly, and the gain 
promised by surrender seems cut of proportion to the 
apparently trivial sin necessary to secure that gain. 
We are in far greater danger from wrong-doing in 
small affairs than in large, because the lives of men 
are composed, for the most part, of small affairs. It 
is against petty cowardice that we must chiefly fight, 
not only because of its frequency, but because of its 
insidious character. 

We should not like to be judged by some fooli-h 
act of selfish fear, and yet such an act may come to 
the notice of one who cannot help regarding it as a 
revelation of character. Meanneas is a characteristic, 
whereas sin, however heinous, may be, in some sort, 
an exception. It is the tendency of some animals to 
be bold and fearless: it is the tendency of others to 
skulk and steal. Thus men are either fighters or 
skulkers in their moral warfare. Many of them 
hope, notwithstanding present cowardice in little 
things, to be bold, by and by, in great affairs. But 
they are in no school for the cultivation of moral 
bravery. Their face fronts the other way ; and their 
habit of cowardice, which they foolishly suppose to 
be shrewdness, is gaining upon them every day. 
Only by the constant drill and discipline of little 
struggles can we hope to gain power to resist greater 
opposition in the future. The boy or the man who 
has the courage to tell the truth, to do right whatever 
may be the sneers or the unspoken contempt of his 
companions, is likely to be the man who will not fail 
when most sorely tried. But he whose policy in life 
is a scheme of time-serving timidity must keep on in 
a career of cowardice to the end, unless he throw off 
his chain by a struggle which must become harder 
the longer it is deferred. And he whose life is on 
the whole a good life, but whp is led for any reason to 
adopt, or to approve, or to seem not to condemn, 
that which he knows to be wrong, is just so fara 


| petty coward, who is playing into the enemy’s hands. 
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“STRETCH FORTH THINE HAND.” 


[MatrT. 12: 13.] 
BY MISS M. K. A. STONE, 


Well might the palsied one have said, 

* Lord, knowest thou not I lack 
The very power to do thy will? 

Long years have left their track 
Through nights and days of suffering : 
Thou speakest to a withered thing— 

Why is thy promise slack ? 


“Could I but feel one thrill of life 
Thy power to ‘testify, 

Some token of thy blessed will 
To heal and vivify, 

Ah! then I might, at thy command, 

Once more reach forth this nerveless hand, 
For that thy word is nigh!” 


Such faithless strain, alas! might be 
Our answer to the Lord ; 

But no! straightway, without one doubt 
That he who spake the word 

Could nerve the lifeless arm anew, 

He gave obedience full and true, 
And Jesus saw and “ heard.” 


’Tis ours the withered hand to stretch, 
Thine only to restore ; 

Ours to step out, with Peter’s faith, 
Amid the wild sea’s roar,— 

Thine to make firm its surging crest, 

Stilling the midnight billows’ breast, 
To Jesus and the shore! 


Father! I need this childlike trust,— 
Increase it day by day; 
That gospel faith the lepers had 
Whom Christ healed, on the way ; 
The blind man’s faith, whose darkened eyes 
Had ne’er beheld thy blessed skies, 
Till Jesus made the clay! 


Just to believe thou hast, this day, 
Both wiil and power to save, 
Just to accept thy finished work, 
Is all the part I have; 
And then,—o! joy to live for thee, 
Using the withered hand set free, 
As thou shalt make me brave! 





THE TYRANNY OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 

Somewhere, in one of Ruskin’s superb deecriptions of 
mountain scenery, he dwells on the dark side, which Na- 
ture always presents, the shadow which always lies on the 
finest landscape, and illustrates his meaning by a little 
picture. There is golden heather, there is purple stretch 
of moor, and there is a silvery brook leapirg joyously over 
the rocks and through the glens. But near by is the 
skeleton of a poor sheep, which was caught, at some time, 
in a mountain torrent, and whirled along until it was 
fastened against a projecting branch, and left there to 
perish ; portions of its ragged fleece are still clinging to 
the brambles. And farther down, tranquilly fishing in 
the stream, area man and a boy, and beside them the 
companion of their lives, a faithful dog; and all three, 
man, boy, ani dog, are thin and famished looking. There 
are beauty, grandeur, and sublimity in the lofty hills; 
cloud crowned, there is strength and steadfastness in their 
lified peaks and their long, rugged range; and in the 
valleys they enfold there is a certain measure of safety 
and peace. But, as well, there is hardship, and aus- 
terity, and patient endurance of ill, and resignation to the 
inevitable. 

It is often so in life. The tyranny of circumstance is 
no poetic fiction. It is a grim reality in the experience 
of multitudes. They set out with ardent hopes, their 
spirits leap forth exultantly, and they mean to accom- 
plish glcrious things. Gradually, as they learn how 
many and how difficult are the obstacles to be encoun- 
tered, they give up endeavoring to do great things, and 
are content if they can get through the day, the week, 
and the month creditably and honestly. They give up 
expecting to write the epic, to carve the splendid statue, 
and to paint the magnificent picture. It is quite enough 
if they are able to feed, clothe, and educate the chil- 
dren, to keep the home provided with comforts, and to 
attend with fidelity to the obscure but necessary routine 
of daily duties. Sometimes they say to themselves, 
that, if they could have a margin, a year of freedom 
from anxiety, the opportuvity of travel, of rest, and of 
meeting with other minds, and seeing other ways of 
living and working, they could still show of what they 
were capable, If! Bat it is only if; for time goes on, 
there is never the margin, never the fortunate windfall, 
and never the year of liberty; and, after a while, they 


grow old, and drop out of the toiling ranks, and are pres- 
ently forgotten, except by the few who loved them. 

We do not need to look far for confirmation of the fact 
that we have here stated. It is verified, every day, by 
reference to the records of the police courts, by the sober 
tone of editorials in the secular press, by the minor strain 
which runs through sermon and song and story, and by 
our own observation. A few doors off from your home 
or mine there lives a family which has had hard times to 
struggle with for years. Nobody but God knows how 
dark the sky has looked sometimes. Father and mother 
have lain awake many a night, wondering, planning, 
and praying, while discouragement pressed them down. 
Morning after morning they have renewed the conflict, 
trying to live in respectability, trying to give their 
daughters and sons advantages, and reluctant to deny 
them anything which others have had. After a while it 
seems as though there is a glimmer of hope in the dis- 
tance. The oldest girl has gone through her school 
course with honor, and, having passed a good examina- 
tion, is recommended to the board asa teacher. While 
waiting for an appointment, which is delayed, she occu- 
pies every spare moment in study, for she is clever and 
ambitious ; and, besides, is earnestly desirous to help her 
parents. One day her mother is seized with severe ill- 
ness. Very likely it has been creeping upon her for 
some time, but the life-long habit of self-forgetfulness has 
prevented her from taking needfal preventive and pre- 
cautionary measures, and from securing needful rest, and 
so nature, which always makes her reprisals, lays her 
aside, and on a bed of pain. How much there is now for 
the daughter to do! She never realized before what a 
burden was being quietly borne by her mother. The meals 
to get, the mending to attend to, the children, and the 
father, helpless as a child, to start each day for business 
or for school, and the sick, suffsring mother to care for ; 
and it all comes at once on the willing heart, and, alas ! 
the inexperienced hands, of an eighteen-year-old girl. 
Just when things are at a crisis, when the doctor says 
that only the very tenderest care will tide the mother 
over the peri!, and when it would be impossible to make 
any change in the domestic economy, the postman brings 
the school appointment. Bravely and calmly, because it 
is clearly her duty, the young girl postpones what has 
been the desire of her heart for years, ard another steps 
into the place, which might have been hers. She may 
grow into a nobler, stronger, swseter woman for this sea- 
son of discipline and this experience of disappointment, 
but it is hard to bear it now. And months after, when 
mother is well, and the house has resumed its old and 
customary ways, and still there is no opening for the 
young lady, it would not surprise me in the least to hear 
some of the family say that she had done very wrong to 
let that opportunity slip. For when the storm is over, 
and the sun shines, and the waves are placid, people for- 
get how the winds blew, and the timbers strained, and 
the billows roared as they broke over the sunken reef. 

Another homely illustration occurs to our thought. 
A summer trip has been mapped out, and its details ar- 
ranged most thoughtfully and minutely months before- 
hand ; every hindrance put aside, and every engagement 
adjusted, so that it may be the boon, which is appreciated 
only at its true worth by those who earn their pleasures 
at thecost of toil. The day arrives, the trunks are packed, 
and the last touches are given to the house, which is 
swathed in linen, and rolled in tobacco, and generally 
prepared to be left to itself. And lo! the person who 
goes to the bank to take out the funds for the journey 
has his pocket picked on the way home, and there is an 
end to all that was anticipated so delightfully. A trifling 
disappointment? Perhaps so, as weighed against be- 
reavement, life-long disease, or loss of one’s worldly pros- 
pects, but not so as taken into and compared with the sum 
of ordinary vicissitudes. It is not easy to open the win- 
dows, put down the carpets, draw forward the easel, mix 
the colors again, and stay at home, all because of a pro- 
voking and common-place accident. 

It is peculiar to the tyranny of circumstances that we 
do not invariably realize it at the critical time, when pru- 
dence, or frugality, or a single brave act or word, would 
set us free from it. (Ochers think they could legislate for 
us; but we, behaving according to what appears to us just 
and right, and, doing the best we can, are not always edi- 
fied by well-meant advice. Indeed, unasked advice is gen- 
erally resented as an impertinence or an intrusion. The 
only thing to be done, in many cases, is to face the situa- 
tion, conclude upon a line of proceeding, and then, trust- 
ing in God, go forward. If you are hesitating between 
Mary’s music-lessons and Robbie’s entrance at the School 
of Mines, both being expensive, and both seeming equally 
essential, I would counsel, as the first step, the most ear- 





nest prayer for guidance, It is about just such things, 





the every-day things which are coming up for decision, 
and which cannot be postponed, that we need oftenest to 
ask our heavenly Father. Inexpressible comfort! He 
knoweth that we have need of them. Frequently, when 
such a perplexity has been carried to the throne, and 
left there, the way is made plain. If you are wasting 
strength and buoyancy and health in the effort to keep 
up a certain social standard, to live, dress, and entertain 
as some of your neighbors do, consider whether it be 
worth while. There is a despotism of circumstance 
which is frail as a spider’s web to the resolute and inde- 
pendent soul. There is another, which seems to be 
part of our Father’s wise and loving training of his chil- 
dren, and that we must accept joyfully, because it comes 
from him. al 
AN INCIDENT OF RAILROAD TRAVEL. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE W, ATHERTON, 


[ have a hope that the following incident, which oc- 
curred only two evenings ago, may interest the readers of 
The Sunday School Times as deeply as it did myself. 
Stepping into a somewhat crowded car, just before the 
train was to start, I went to the nearest vacant seat 
beside a man plainly dressed in work clothes, and asked 
him if he would allow me to sit by him. “ Yes,” was the 
cordial answer ; “ I rather prefer company, for I am likely 
to fall asleep, and don’t want to be carried by —-_———,” 
naming the town. “ Ah!” said I, “I get off there, too, 
and I will see that you are called.” He thanked me, and 
then made some remark which, in addition to the fact 
that I did not know him as a resident of the town, led me 
to think he was a stranger there. This led to further 
remark about the important business he was attending to 
there ; and from that, by easy steps, he went back to the 
story of his previous life, which I give, as nearly as possi- 
ble, in his own words. 

“The fact is, I never went to school a day in my life,— 
that is, a week-day school. I went to Sunday-school, and 
—it’s strange how things come about,” he said in a sort of 
sudden half-reverie—“ the turning point in my life was 
just there.” I made him understand that he had an in- 
terested listener, and he went on: “The way of it was 
this: I’vehad to work eversince I was big enough to follow 
acow. I lost my father when I was seven years old. My 
mother was left so poor that she went out washing for a 
living ; and I picked up what odd jobs I could, doing 
errands and carrying water for the men on the public 
works, One Sunday, when I was about nine years old, I 
was out playing in a vacant lot with two other boys just 
about like myself, when a gentleman came along and 
stopped right by us, Afver looking at us a Minute, he 
said to one of the other boys, ‘ Come, won’t you go with 
me to Sunday-school? If you will, I will give you anew 
suit of clothes.’ ‘No,’ says he, with an oath, ‘I ain’t 
goin’ to no Sunday-school.’ Then the gentleman, with- 
out another word to him, turned to the second boy, and 
said, ‘ Well, you’ll come, won't you?’ That boy kind o’ 
hesitated, but finally said no, he didn’t want to go to Sun- 
day-school. All this time the gentleman hadn’t seemed 
to notice me at all; and I had stood there without ever 
saying a word, but wishing he’d make me that cffer. But 
after the second boy said he wouldn’t go, the gentleman 
turned right round to me, and says he, ‘ You'll go, I know 
you will. Come, and you shall have the suit of clothes.’ 
I looked at him a minute, and then saysI, ‘Do you mean 
it, sir?’ ‘Oertainly I do,’ says he; ‘come right along.’ 
‘ Yes, sir,’ says I, ‘I’ll go with you, and glad of the chance ; 
but I must run home and wash myself first, and tell my 
mother where I’m going.” So I went and washed my 
hands and face, and started for the school. The clothes 
I had were all clean, but pretty well covered with patches ; 
and when school was over the gentleman gave me a new 
suit, made of this ‘hard times’ cloth. I don’t suppose 
the whole thing cost over fifty cents; but I tell you I felt 
happier with that suit, when I went home, than I should 
now to get a thousand dollars. 

“ Well, from that on, I always used to go to the Sun- 
day-school, and that gentleman he helped me right alorg. 
He interested himself to get me a good place to work, 
and after a while I got 3 good chance to learn a trade, and I 
worked at that about eighteen years, till I got into other 
business.” My new acquaintance then went on, in the 
most modest and unassuming manner, to tell me how he 
had prospered in business, turning back sgain, at the 
close, to say that the beginning of all his success was in 
that acceptance of a stranger’s invitation to the Sunday- 
school. “ And strange enough,” he added, “both of the 
boys that were with me that day died, a few years after, in 
the State Prison at ; andif I hadn’t gone with the 
gentleman that day, there’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
have been just like them.” As the talk went on, I had 
an opportunity to say, “ Well, the Sunday-school, I hope, 
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made you a Christian?” “No,” he replied, in a tone of 
unsffscted regrot, “not for a good many years, Bat 
there’s one thing itd ddofir me. It fixed me so that I 
made up my mind never to marry until I could marry a 
good Caris'ian woman, I didn’t marry till I was twenty- 
tix, and then I fourd jist what I had made up my 
mind to look for, if I shou!d evermarry. And it’s turned 
out just as I hoped. We've had a good, comfortab'e 
home, ard about four years ago I wes converted. My 
wifs belorg d to the —— church; but I’d been brought 
up in the —— church, and didn’: like to j pin her church, 
and she didv’t like to join mine, So we talked it over, 
and sgreed to both join the —— church,”—of a third 
denomination. ‘The resalt is, our three children have 
been brought in, and now we all bslong to the same 
church, I havea boy—a young man now—j ist coming 
twenty-one, that don’t know the taste of liquor; and” 
(the father’s countenance lighted up with honest pride) 
“T’ve yet to be told that he ever swore, or told a lie,” 
Thera was brief pauss during which his thoughts seemed 
to be busy with the glimpse he had just given me of a 
happy Coristian home, and then he continued: “I’ve 
often had occasion to notice what a diffsrence it makes to 
a home, whether the wife is a Ohristian or not. Why, 
I’ve had two men working for me, doing the same kind 
of work, and getting the same pay. Oae would have a 
Christian wife, ahd the other not. You go into the house 
where the woman wasn’t a Christian, and you fiad poor 
furniture, the carpets threadbare, or, maybe, no carpets at 
all on the floor, few dishes, the children ragged, and 
everythirg dirty and uncomfortable. But go into the 
other house, and you'd fiad everything just the opposite: 
good farniture, good carpets, children neat and well 
dressed, and everything just as comfvriable as a man 
could ask. Now why is it? It ain’t just because one 
woman is a Christian, and the other not ; but, I tell you, a 
Onbristian seams to have a different principle and object. 
The morey goes for what will bo useful to the family, 
instead of bsing wasted in a beer saloon or corner groggery. 
When a man gets to going to such places, he begins to go 
down hill. I don’t know how it is, but just as soon asa 
man takes ho!d of liquor, to drink it or sell it, it seems as 
if the curse of God rested on him.” 

The whist!e blew, and the train stopped. We had 
reached the end of our jourrey. He had lost his antici- 
pated nap, but I had learned another chapter in the les- 
sons of life, which will always be one of my most valued 
trersires. Here, said I to myself, is a plain, humble man, 
who by God’s grace has found out the true philosophy of 
right and*beppy living: “ A man, to be happy and prcs- 
perous, nous! be religious, industrious, temperate. A home, 
to be happy, must be ordered by a Christian woman,”— 
and this inestimable lesson had been taught to this man 
as the result of a stranger’s passing invitation to the Sun- 
day-school. 





OUT OF CAPTIVITY. 
(Psalm 126.) 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH, 


It was like a dream of gladness, 
Breaking on a night of sadness, 
When the Lord, to Zion turning, 

Bade her weary wanderers come; 
Then our mouth was filled with singing, 
And with joy the valleys ringing, 

Made the very heathen wonder 
At the bliss that brought us home! 


For great things the Lord did for us; 
And we joined the jeyful chorus— 
“Thou wilt turn us, and refresh us, 
Like the desert-streams ia rain!” 
Tearful sowing has glad reaping— 
Precious seed, borne forth in weeping, 
Shall by God the Spirit’s blessing, 
Bring the golden sheaves again! 





TRUSTING AND DOING. 
BY ELLA A. DRINKWATER, 


One morning, many years ago, a shabby young man, 
who wou'd now ba denominated a tramp, was shown into 
the study of a rural minister. , 

* Well, my friend, what can I do for you?” inquired 
the old miaister, looking up from his newspaper. 
appear weary; pray, sit down.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the other, giaily seating 
himself in an arm-chair. “TI havo walked the shoes off 
my feet looking for work, and spent what little money I 
hed, and as I[ arrived here in the villags a stranger, I 
thought that you might know of soms one who would 
employ me. I'll work at anythiag for I'm almost in 
despair. I didn’t know that a healthy young fellow 
could come as near starvation as I have been.” 

* Are you hungry now?” 


* You 





“No, sir. I begged my breakfast of an old colored 
woman, and then cut some wood for her; but I was so 
weak I could scarcely handle the axe.” 

* D> you trast in God?” 

“T should have died long before this if I hadn’t, sir. 
I’m a Christian, and I teach in Sanday-school at home.” 

* Have you been very anxious about the salvation of 
souls as you traveled along?” inquired the old man, 
glancing at him over the top of his glasses. 

“No, sir, I have not. I have thought of nothing but 
my old father and mother, and of getting work; but I 
have trusted in God.” 

* Just hear th’s,” invited the minister, turning the 
leaves of a Bible at his elbow: “‘Trast in the Lord, and 
do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.’ Do you believe this? Have you ever read 
this?” 

“Tt sounds familiar to me, and I believe it, certainly.” 

“Tnen you see where the trouble has been; you have 
cbsyed but half the irjanction; you have trusted in God, 
and forgotten to do good. Now, as you are looking for 
work this morning, will you take this bundle of tracts 
with you, and when you have distributed them raturn 
to me?” 

“T will take them with pleasure,” returned the yourg 
man, rising; “ but wiil you not direct me to some one? ” 

“No; the Lord will take care of that if you are in 
earnest,” smiled the minister, shaking his hand cor- 
dially. 

With a more hopefal heart Henry Weston passed into 
the street, where he distributed many of the tracts among 
the children on their way to school. Some of them hesi- 
tated, glancing at his ragged clothing, but his smile and 
pleasant word reassured so that not one gave him a 
refasal, Stopping before a shoe-store, he saw an old 
man standing in the doorway. Selecting “ A Closer Walk 
with God” from his package, he handed it to him, saying, 
“ Will you please read this, sir? my old father is very 
fond of it.” 

The old man glanced at the tract, and then at him. 

“Ssems to me, young man, you’d better spend your 
money for shoes instead of tracts,” he said grufily. 

“ They were given me to distribute as I go about look- 
ing for work,” he answered gently. 

“Then why didn’t you ask me for work?” 

“T intended to, but something in your manner re- 
minded me of my sick old father, three hundred miles 
from here, and so I gave you the tract that he liked.” 
Henry was passing on when the old man detained him. 

** Come into the store and choose a stout pair of shoes, 
my son, and I’ll trust the Lord to pay me for them.” 

Silent with surprise Henry followed him, and was soon 
fitted with a pair of shoes, and, after warmly expressing 
his thanks, hastened on his way. 

Entering every store he asked for work, and leit a tract, 
being courteously treated by all; but as his stock was 
running low he decided to inquire at some of the hand- 
somest dwelling-houses. On a lawn under a tree he 
found a feeble old lady sitting alone; touching his old 
hat he laid “Light at Eventide” upon her lap, and 
was turning away when she faintly recalled him. 

“Will you stop one moment? I am curious to know 
why one 80 poor as you are has time to distribute tracts, 
Will you excuse the question from an old lady?” 

Removing his hat he told her his story, scarcely re- 
pressing his tears when speaking of the new shoes. 

“Would you accept a suit of clothes that belonged to 
my son, who has lately died?” asked the old lady at its 
close. “They are nearly new, and will fit you.” 

Grate‘ully accepting them he went to the house with 
her, and was shown into a room, where he was allowed to 
choose a whole outfit, from stockings to collar and neck- 
tie. After arraying himself in the neat business suit, he 
told his benefactress that in his old clothes he had asked 
for the humblest employment, but now he should ask for 
any cflics short of the Presidency. 

With his last tract he entered a large carpenter's shop 
in a side street, that had escaped his notice. ‘“ Will you 
please accept this?” heasked, laying “ Waatis Eternity?” 
on a desk before which a middle-aged man stood figuring. 

“ What is dime is of more conse q tence to me j ast now,” 
he replied. “I’m short of a hand to-day.” 

*T’m a carpenter looking for work—” 

* Jast go to work on that sash in the corner there, and 
I'll decide upon your wages when I see what you are 
worth.” 

At noon Henry entered the old minister’s study. 

“Excuse me—you have the advan— Woy, it’s the 
young fellow that did good as well as trust in the Lord!” 
almost shouted the minister. 
keep his promise. Now come and have some dinner, and 
tell me all about it.” 


“T knew the Lord would ; 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


ROLYPOLY AND THE FENCE-RAILS. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 


“Hers is Rolypoly! Three cheers! ” 

Ia saying this, Pete Williams lazily reclining on the 
ground, looked up to greet the new comer. So did Ned 
Rankin; so did Harry Pond. And Rolypoly returned 
the compliment by looking down from his low altitude 
and grinning. And whata grin! It was like a broad 
streak of the morning, running through dark clouds, and 
stretching from east to west. As his grandmother said, 
if Rolypoly could do nothirg more, he could “gid a 
lubly smile.” To her poor weary old hear that smile 
was like a gush of sunshine to the last autuma pansy. 

Rolypoly’s ancestors evidently had come from Africa. 
The only one he knew anything about was his grand- 
mother, with whom he lived, on the outskirts of the 
village. How any inmate ofsuch a mean, huogry-looking 
home could present Rolypoly’s rotund, corn-fed, sphere- 
like appearance was a mystery. K aowledge on this point 
would bring full pockets to every scrimping boarding- 
house keeper. It must have been something in Rolypoly. 
Certainly, it was nothing about his home. He seemed so 
round, that touch him where you pleased, aud like a ball, 
he would begin to rotate at once. It gave him his name. 

“ Why, Rolypoly, where did you come from?” asked 
Ned Rankin. “ Exercise on this chilly day does you 
good. You look really rosy.” 

“ And Roly,” added Harry Pond, glancing at the coal- 
black nose, “ you must look out this coming winter. If 
the frost should touch your nose, it would turn white 
dre ff ull quick!” 

All these jokes about his sable color Rolypoly took 
good-naturedly. He only grinned the more, till the split 
that went from ear fo ear threatened now to go through 
his ears. It was Rolypoly’s indomitable good-nature 
that made him such a favorite among the boys. 

“ Just the one to go with us, Roly,” exclaimed Harry. 
“Come, start up those stubby locomotives of yours,” he 
added, looking at Roly’s substantial legs, ‘and roll off 
with us,” 

“Where goin’? ” 

“ Where, Roly? 
expedition.” 

Off they all started. 

Long Brook stretched away up into the woods. In 
and out of the meadows, then through the long bare 
pastures, it wound like a silver cord with which Nature 
edged the fading folds of her September dress. Now the 
brook was twistirg its way among the clumps of bushes 
that crowded down to the banks as if to give their roots 
every chance possible for a good full drink cf water. 
Then it went slowly and solemnly slong under great 
pines, covering the brook with a network so fise that it 
almost imprisoned the sunbeams it caught. 

At last the boys came to an open p'ace in the forest 
where the brook widened into a little pond. 

“ Let’s stop here,” said Pete, “aud have a bonfire! 
And, fellers, who’sin foralunch?” Atthe same time 
he tore cff a corner of a brown package he had drawn 
from his pocket, and displayed a mammoth doughnut, 
that compared with other children of the fryivg-pan as 
an ocean steamer would with a tug-boat. 

“ Where’s Rolypoly ?” asked Harry. 

“Oh! he will be here soon,” said Pete. 
along comfortably. He goes as easy as a trundle-bed on 
its casters. See here, let’s send that young prince of 
Soudan to get us some wood. It isa chilly day for Sep- 
tember ; we must have a fire.” 

“Too bad to sexd tke tired little fellow,” said Harry. 

“O you scfi-hearted thing! I'll fix that. I'll give him 
two cents. Why, he weuld trot with those snowy feet of 
his across the Desert cf Sahara for a penny!” 

R lypoly came up at last, “all out of bri ff,” he said. 

“ Roly,” said Harry, whose father was a printer, “you 
are so round that if they'd give youac-atof glue and 
molasses you would make a gocd roller for a printing 
press. You wouldn’t'need to be iaked” 

‘T likes ’lasses,” said Rolypoly, with his indomitable 
grin, 

He readily consented to hunt sfier wood for the fire, 
but he was gone so long and came back with so little, 
that Pete said it would never do, and he proposed a new 
play. 

‘‘Naar here lives Simeon Gray, a crusty soul. He 
could spare us a little wood.? 

By “wood,” Pete meant “fence,” and he aimed a 
mysterious wink at the older boys, doubiful how far he 
‘could trust Roly with an open explanation of hostile 
' designs, Off the three started. 


Up Long Brook on an exploring 


“He’s rolling 
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“Oome, Roly, we want you,” shouted Pete to the 
lingeriug boy. “That young Abyssinian’s plump shoul- 
ders are good for one fence-rail, I know.” 

The boys hurried through the woods, for Pete said that 
haste was good for warming up cold toes, and they came 
out in a broad, open lot belonging to Simeon Gray. 

“There,” said Pete, “is a lovely fence, as I call it. 
Let’s borrow.” 

It was an old fence, thoroughly seasoned, and some of 
the rails were so loosely hanging that a wrench would 
easily remove them. 

“Toad up, boys, load up. And, Roly, lower thy proud 
shoulders for a load,” said Pete. 

“Bat who’s be they? Have you paid for ’em, Pete?” 

“Young man, there are occasions in which the neces- 
sities of the public justify strong measures, and this is 
one. Stoop for a load, Afric’s son.” 

“No sir-3e!” 

“Why, Roly, won’t you be obliging?” asked Harry. 

‘**T won’t be dish-on-est, Harry.” 

That was a long word for Roly to manage, and it went 
tingling like a long whip-lash across each boy’s con- 
science, and Harry had considerable surface to that pari 
of his moral nature, 

“T told my gramma I wouldn’t lie nor stea), and I 
won't. You may kick me, and pcund me, and hang me, 
buat I won’t.” 

Roly was now fairly aroused. His eyes looked like 
big round black bombs ready to burat out and explode 
in the midst of the enemy, and Ned declared that R»ly- 
poly’s eyes did throw out sparks of fire, 

“Ob! we won’t hurt you, Roly,” said Harry, comf=rt- 
ingly. 

“Boys, I gues we'd batter go,” interposed Pete. 
“T hear the sound of chopping.” 

And chepping busily Simeon Gray was—not far from 
the boys. Tsey could hear the sound of the axe as it 
hacked away with measured strokes. Clack! click! 
click! clack! clack! click! 

“Foraging party, fall in and march!” said Pete, 
whose father had smelled gunpowder in war-time, and 
had supplied the boy with a confused stock of military 
phrases. Rolypoly waddled behind, as swellisg with 
indignation 9s an india-rub>er bottle with boiling water. 

Simeon Gray stopped to wipe the sweat from his face. 
He was a very fat man. Consequently, choppi:g wood 
was rather uncomfortable exercise for him. 

“ Whew-w-w!” and Simeon gasped somewhat as a 
chased whale would rise to thesurfaceand blow. “ Wish 
I wis lean!” he solilcquiz-d. “’Taint no use wishin’ 
now at my time of life. Guess I will walk round a 
leetle.”’ 

So Simeon went a little way to the top of a hill near 
by. “ What’s that?” he asked, looking ahead. “ My 
old fence-rails taking a walk?” It did seem as if a few 
of his fence-rails, conc'udiog that their legs were long 
enough, had started off for an excursion, for they were 
mysteriously bobbing tp and down among the oaks. 

“ Have the days of the magic workers come back?” 
he asked. “Those rails goin’ cff so, it’s strange. It 
makes me think of Parson Mason’s words, Sanday, when 
he read about ’Bimelech and his men each going to the 
tower of Shechem with a bough on his shou'der, and how 
it must have looked as if the whole forest were a-movin’ !” 

Just then S meon saw a cap appearing at the base of 
his peregrinatiog rails, then a boy’s jacket, and fiaally 
the thres young depredators were in fall sight. 

‘““ Magic! | should think so, the reskels! Hall—lc—o!” 
he shouted ; and S'meon called out as if Old Boreas him- 
self were inside and trsiag hard to get out. 

“Ho, boys!” said Pcte, “there’s the enemy’s war- 
whoop. Lest me see what is to be done, Here, Roly. 
Run back, and sea if I dropped my glove.” 

Roly rather shrank from going in the direction of that 
enraged roar, but he was always good at granting favor, 
and he kuew also that he had done nothing to be 
ashamed of. S» back he went. 

“There,” said Pete, “that is what I call strategy. 
Rolypeoly will act on Old Fat-and-Heavy somewhat as 5 
piecs of meat, thrown behind him by atraveler, will act 
on the bear that chases him. Simeon will stop and 


pounce on Roly. Then they will go at it, first one and | 


then the other, Fat-and-Heavy saying that Roly stole, 
and Roly will show the whites of his eyes and spit out 
that be didn’t. Don’t you see that all this will give us 
time? But look! There is that big oak-tree ahead. 
I know ali about here, and beyond the tree is a big rock. 
Nice place to get down there behind the rock. Nobody 
will see us. Let the hurricane roar! ” 

Pete’s strategy was successful, Simeon saw the tempt- 
ing morsel before him, and came crashing dowa upon it 
like an elephant tramping through the underbrush of an 





Asiatic forest. While Rolypoly was huntirg about for a 
glove that the cunning Pete knew he had never dropped, 
he was startled by a crashing through the brush, and sud- 
denly felt a great heavy hand coming down upon his 
jacket-collar like a panther’s grip. 

“Here! here! Now I’ve got ye!” growled this two- 
legged panther. “ What did ye steal for?” 

“T didn’t neither, sir.” 

“You didn’t?” 

“No, sir, I told my gramma I wouldn’t.” 

Rolypoly was now steadily swelling with an ind/gnant 
abhorrence of all theft, as if aiming to rival in size 
Simeon himself. 

Simeon had an eye forthe humorous, and Roly’s appear- 
ance rather tickled him. Then he remembered that 
the three knights grasping his rails as if lances were 
stouter than this indignant little Abyssinian, andso Roly 
could not have been guilty. 

“Well, I guess you are right. Where have the others 
gone?” 

“T don’t know. Somewhere, I guess. I came back to 
find a glove.” 

“Well, ccme with me now. Afterwards, I will help 
you in your hunt.” 

This good-natured panther covered Roly’s chubby black 
little hand with one of his own fat paws, and went for- 
ward to the foot of the oak-tree. No sound was to be 
heard. Nothing could beseensave— “ What is that?” 
said Simeon, rubbing hiseyes. “Top of a fence-rail, sure 
as my name is Gray!” 

It was even so. Jatting above the top of the ledge near 
by was a fence-rail. Below, in the brush, the young 
knights of roguery were hiding, and had forgotten that 
one of their lances stuck up so high in the air. It be- 

rayed their presence. 

Simeon er j »yed it all, and chuckled away as if he had 
found a rod of gold. ‘“ What’s down here?” he shouted, 
at the same time smothering a laugh with difficulty as he 
began to draw up his property. 

Harry looked up through the brush, and saw— all he 
wanted to see, 

* The enemy is here, boys,” he said; ‘‘and there goes 
Pete’s fence-rail.” 

“O11! it wes a balloon in disguise,” said Pete. ‘“ Well, 
good-by to it. Now let's put before the enemy can favor 
us with a call, Harry and Ned.” 

“No,” said Harry, who had a good deal of the man 
down in his heart, though the rogue would sometimes get 
on top. “ You’ve lost your rail, and I’ve lost my relish 
for this. L2t’s own up.” Suiting the action to the word, 
Harry sprarg through the brush, and stood out in plain 
rig it of Simeon Gray. 

“Mr. Gray,” said Harry, courteously touching his cap, 
“it was a wrong and foolish thing in me to take the rail, 
and will you excuse it, sir? I will take tie rail back.” 

“And so will I,” called out Pete, who had appeared 
slso at Harry’s side, seeirg how the battle was going, and 
quick as an eel to make the right turn and save his skin. 

* And so will I,” added Ned. 

Simeon , chuckled worse than ever, and laughed 
heartily. “Allright, boys. Let it be a lesson, Don’t 
do it sg’in.” 

A rather chop fallen procession of fence-rails went 
back through the wocd:, Simeon and Roly leading cif, 
firmer friends than ever. 

At the fence they all shook hands and parted with 
Simeon, The farmer took up his axe again. The boys 
went home all feeling happy. Pete, Harry, and Ned felt 
better for mending the break in their honesty. Tae one 
who felt happiest though, and gave his “gramma” a 
more “lubly smile” than ever, was Rolypoly. He had 
stoutiy maintained his integrity from the beginnixg. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


THE ECONOMY OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 
[W.S., in The London Sunday-school Teacher.] « 

With a view to practical purposes we have lately been 
spending some considerable time in the study of books on 
horticulture; and we have been forcibly struck with the 
fact that to produce a simple apple, or strawberry, or cab- 
bage, no end of care in the matter of stimulation is 
demanded on the part of the cultivator. There is trench- 
ing and manuring of the soil, there is pinching or prun- 
ing of the shoots, there is earthing up or irrigating cf the 
plants, not to speak of hot-beds and forcing-houses, and 
other such appliances. Success in horticulture, we find, 
is in exact proportion to the amount of stimulus given. 
Here is a test, fellow Sunday-school teacher, for you and 
me to take home and think over. It is jast possible that 





we do not fully appreciate the value of encoursgement, 
and consequently have little or no success in our work. 
Taere is no truth more manifest in the vegetable world 
than this, that without abundant and proper stimulation 
the plant deteriorates and finally becomes unfruitful, and 
that therefore the highest economy lies ia a careful atten- 
tion to the laws of nature. 

God has committed to our charge plants that are more 
delicate in their natures and more sensitive to neglect 
than anything that springs from the soil; and yet very 
often boys and girls are subjected to treatment which, if 
carried out in the vegetable world, would excite the ridi- 
cule and contempt of the most amateur of amateur gar- 
deners. For instance, one brother is forever fl urishing 
the pruning-kuife. No sooner does a shoot cf bitterness 
spring up in one of his boys than with a snap the knife 
is down upon it, and for a moment the lad feels as if his 
life had been taken away. Now we do not intend to 
quarrel with the pruning-knife, for it is an instrument of 
urquestionable value when wisely used, Bat if no atten- 
tion be given to the roots of the boy’s nature, so that the 
young and tender shoots of goodness shall be encouraged, 
the knife is worse than useless,—nay, by its use a prom- 
ising nature may be destroyed. It is of the first impor- 
tance that a teacher get at the heart of his scholars, and 
in no way can he get at it more readily than by a word of 
encoursgement. The seusitive natures of children cry 
out more loudly for the sweet rain of approval and com- 
mendation than the flowers in our garden for the rain of 
the clouds, Deny them this, and you deny them the 
cravings of their God-appointed natures, 

In reading the lifa of George Combe, the father of Eng- 
lish phrenology, we were much struck with the following 
paragraph which occurs in a fregment of autobiography 
all too short: ‘“ With a nature highly affectionate I never 
received a caress, with an ardent desire to be approved of, 
and to be distinguished for being good and clever, I never 
received an encomium, nor knew what it was to be praised 
for avy action, exertion, or sacrifice, however great; and 
humble as was the fizure I made at school, I did my best, 
and often dregred my weary bones there, when with a 
feebler sense of duty I should have gone to bed.” It is 
unspeakably sad for a man to carry about with him 
a bitter memory like that of George Combe’s, and 
though his may be an exceptionally bitter one, many 
thousands could epeak, if they would, in a similar strain. 
Nay, have we not ourselves the remembrance of a time 
when, havirg striven with ajl the might of our child- 
nature to overcome a defect or to do some good deed, we 
hungered for a word of commendation and encourege- 
mapt, but huxgered in vain. We possibly can even now 
recall the pang which almost rent our hearts asunder 
when, instead of the glad recognition of our striving, we 
were rated on the manifestation of another and diff rent 
fault. Let us not, then, forget that child-nature is the 
same to-day as it was “ when we were young.” 

That timid, shrinking girl, who almost starts at the 
sound of her own voice, and seem; to become q tite stupe- 
fied when you turn your stern eye upon hers, is perhaps 
hungerirg with a nameless hunger for one smile from 
your fsce, or one kindly, patient word from your lips, 
Taat smile, that kind word, she may carry into a home 
where poverty and care and sin ever brood, ard they may 
be to her as heaven’s benison for a whole weary week. 
Without that word or smile she may creep back to the 
shadows and beguile the hours with weepirg Has it 
not been so? That wild, rollickirg mischief-loving, mis- 
chief-making boy, who is the plsgue of your heart, but 
who loves you with a love purer and stronger possibly 
than any other boy in the class, do not jadge him too 
harshly. It is more than likely that some:imes when he 
has seen the pained look in your face, his heart has smitten 
bim, and he has made a resolve that when another Sanday 
comes he will show that he can master his weakness for 
the sake cf bis teacher. His want of success in his 
resolve may possib'y give him as much pain that night, 
when he retires to his bed, as it did you, for we speak that 
we do kaow and have felt. Give him the credit for good 
resolve, and you will find a way to his heart which will 
never be shut against you. Wetakeit that a wise teacher 
will be like the skilled husbandman, who makes a study 
of esch species of plant in his garden, in order that, 
knowing its nature and characteristics, he shall be able 
to mixister to its healthy development, A uniform, 
unchargirg system cf treatment must of necessity prove 
fatal to many a tender plant. Tnese may be common- 
place truisms, but have we appreciated their value in our 
all-important work ? 

Oace more, let us have less of the pruning-knife and 
more of root-culture, less repression and more encourage- 
ment; then shall we prove and rejoice in the economy of 
encouragement, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1879.) 


11, September 14.—The Christian in the World 
12, September 21.—The Christian Citizen 
13. September 28.— Review. 








| Fourth Quarter, 1879. | 





1. October 5.—Our Great High-priest .................Heb 4: 14-16; 5:14 
2. October 12.—The Types Explained .......«.....-. ---- +0000 Heb. 9: 1-12 
% October 19 —The Triumphs of Faith ....................-. Heb, 11: 1-10 
4. October 26.—Faith and Works..........--....--...- e000. James 2: 14-26 
6. November 2.—The Perfect Pattern................. e000. 1 Pet, 2: 19-25 
6. November 9.—The Perfect Saviour.... .1 John 1: 1-10 
7. November 16.—The Love of the Father.... .1 John 4: 7-16 
8 November 23.—The Glorified Saviour...........--- owes Rev. 1: 10-20 
9% November 3#0.—Meassage to the Churches.........2-.ss000.. Rev. 3: 1-13 
10, December 7.—The Heavenly S0ng@......-<e0es-0-- ----<000* Rev. 5: 1-14 
11, December 14.—The Heavenly City............... Rev. 21: 21-27; 22: 1-45 
12. D*cember 21.—The Last Words............00-......------ REV. 22: 10-21 


18. December 28.—Review. 





LESSON 13, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1879. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

GOLDEN TEXT: WHETHER PAUL, OR APOLLOS, OR CEPHAS, OR 

THE WORLD, OR LIFE, OR DEATH, OR THINGS PRESENT, OR THINGS 


TO COMB; ALL ARK YOURS; AND YE ABE CHRIST’s; AND CHRIST IS 
Gov's. 


HOME READINGS. 
_{ Rom, 5:1-10. Peace with God. 
Monday, Sept. 22: i Rom, 8: 28-39. The Security of Believers. 


Tuesd Sept, 23: (1 Cor, 13: 1-13. Christian Love. 
wesday, SPL. 29° 41 Cor, 15: 50-58. Victory over Death. 


2 Cor, 5: 14-21, The Ministry of Re- 
’ a conciliation, 
Wednesday, Sept. 24: ) Ga), 5: 22-26; 6:1-9. The Fruit of 
[ the Spirit. 
_ { Eph. 6: 10-20. The Christian Armor, 
Thursday, Sept. 25: | pnil. 2: 1-13, The Mind of Christ. 


Friday, Sept. 26: { i Thess 4 : Psat ans Coming of the Lord. 

Saturday, Sept. 27: 1 Tim, 6: 6-16. The Christian in the 
World, 

Sunday, September 28: Titus 3: 1-9. The Christian Citizen. 


TOPICS AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


1. THE BELIEVER’S BLESSINGS. 
Therefore leiig justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.—/om. 5: 1. 
2 THE BELIEVER'S JOY. 
If God be for us, who can be against us ?—Rom, 8: 31. 
3, THE BELIEVER'S LOVE. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.—1 Cor. 13: 13. 

4. THE BELIEVER'S TRIUMPH. 

Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life: he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.— 
John 11: 25. : 

5. THE BELIEVERS POSSESSIONS, 

We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.— 
2 Cor, 5: 20. 

6. THE BELIEVER’S CHARACTER 

Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.—(al. 6: 7. 


7. THE BELIEVER’S DEFENSE 

Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil.—/pA, 6: 11. 

8. THE BELIEVER'S SPIRIT, 

Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.— 
Phil, 2: 5. : 

9. THE BELIEVER’S DUTIES. 

And whatsoever ye do, do i heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto men,—Col, 3: 23. 

10. THE BELIEVER'S HOPE. 
And so shall we ever be with the Lord.—1 Thess, 4: 17. 
ll. THE BELIEVER'S STRUGGLES. 

They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. 
John 17: 16. 

12. THE BELIEVER'S CONDUCT. 

Render therefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesar's; 
and unto God the things that are God’s.— Watt, 22: 21. 

REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS.* 

Lesson 1,—Superintendent: For when we were yet with- 
out strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly, Rom. 
5:6. 

Scholars: Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. Rom. 5:1, 

Teachers: The Lord will give strength unto his people; the 
Lord will bless his people-with peace. Psa, 29: 11. 
~* This Review Exercise from the Scholars’ Quarterly for the current 
quarter, with the Review Chart and Review Questions given on the 

,» may be had on separate sheets at tne rate of seventy-five 


opposite page 
ceats a hundred, by addressing John D. Wattles, publisher, 725 Chesvr ut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


All: Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us: for thou also hast 
wrought all our works in us, Isa, 26: 12. 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent: And we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love God, to them who are 
the called according to his purpose. Rom. 8: 28, 

Scholars: If God be for us, who can be againstus? Rom, 
8: 31. 

Teachers: Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his 
help, whose hope is in the Lord his God. Psa. 146: 5. 

All: Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth, Psa, 124: 8, 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent: Charity never faileth: but 
whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. 1 Cor. 13: 8. 

Scholars: And now abideth faith, hope, charity, thess three; 
but the greatest of these is charity. 1 Cor. 13: 13. 

Teachers: Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
1 John 4: 10. 

All: Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another. 1 John 4: 11. 


Lesson 4,—Superintendent : Now this I say, brethren, that 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption. 1 Cor. 15: 50, 

Scholars: Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the 
life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live. John 11: 26. 

Teachers: For sinve by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For asin Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive. 1 Cor, 15: 21, 22. 

All: Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead. 1 Pet. 1:3, 

Lesson 5.—Superintendent : God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. 2 Cor. 
5:19. 

Scholars: We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God. 2 Cor. 5: 20. 

Teachers: For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to 
obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 Thess. 5: 9. 

All: He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all things? 
Rom, 8: 32. 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent: If a man think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. Gal.6: 3. 

Scholars: Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal. 6: 7. 

Teachers: The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them 
that make peace. James 3: 18. 

All: Let us not be weary in well doing : for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not. Gal. 6:9. 


* Lesson 7.—Superintendent : Finally, my brethren, be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might. Eph. 6: 10. 
Scholars; Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. Eph. 6: 11. 
Teachers: But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof. Rom. 
13: 4. 

All: Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let 
us put on the armour of light. Rom, 13: 12. 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of others, Phil. 
2:4. 

Scholars : Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus. Phil. 2:5. 

Teachers: Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, 
that ye should follow his steps, 1 Pet. 2: 21. 

All: Let us therefore follow after the things which make for 
peace, and things wherewith one may edify another. Rom. 
14: 19. 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent : Whatsoever ye do in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God and the Father by him. Col. 3: 17. 

Scholars: And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men. Col. 3: 23. 

Teachers: Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God. 1 Cor. 10: 31. 

All: For whether we live, we Jive unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord’s, Rom. 14: 8, 


Lesson 10.—Superintend:nt: For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God : and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first: then we which are alive and remain shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air, 1 Thess, 4: 16, 17. 

Scholars: And so shall we ever be with the Lord. 1 Thess, 
4:17. 

Teachers: Christ the firstfruits: afterward they that are 
Christ’s at his coming. 1 Cor. 15: 23, 

All: We know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him ; for we shall see him as he is, 1 John 3:2, 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent: Fight the good fight of faith, 
lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art also called, and 
hast professed a good profession before many witnesses. 1 Tim. 
6:12. 

Scholars: They are not of the world, even as I am not of the 





world, John 17: 16. 


Teachers: And be not conformed to this world: but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 


what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God. 
Rom, 12: 2. 


All: Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world: and 


this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 
1 John 5: 4, 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent: Pat them in mind to be sub- 
ject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready 
to every good work. Titus 3:1. 

Scholars: Render therefore unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s ; and unto God the things that are God’s. Matt. 22: 21. 

Teachers: Now therefore ye are no more “strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God. Eph. 2:19. 


All: Here have we no continuing city, but we seek one to 
come. Heb, 13: 14. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE QUARTER. 
BY ISAAC H HALL, PH.D, 


As we approach the close of the seven years’ course of the 
International lessons, we are able to trace some grand 
parallels between the earlier history of redemption and its 
antitype the development of Christianity. We can follow 
the Spirit’s teaching by one method in both the old dispensa- 
tion and the new. We have come to know that the best 
preparation for understanding the gospel is to observe the 
Spirit’s guidance of the men of old time, whose faith was 
accounted to them for righteousness while as yet they knew 
not fully the reasons why. We now know that the historical 
order of God’s teaching is still the best. 

As the lessons in the historical books of the Old Testament 
went before those taken from its poetical and prophetical 
books, being the proper foundation for their understanding, 
so the New Testament lessons were drawn from the life of 
Christ and the deeds of the apostles before they entered upon 
the theoretical statements and practical inferences therefrom 
that are found in the epistles. In each case example went 
before precept. In this respect, however, the study of the 
gospel has but followed the rule of true attainment in every 
science. The botanist must learn the plants themselves in 
order to read his flora with profit: the lawyer must know 
the relations and employments of men before he can master 
the use of his law books. 

In great measure the development of Christianity fol- 
lowed the same track. John the Baptist did not explain the 
theory of repentance to those who came to bis baptism, but 
laid down the plainest rules of practice. Jesus Christ him- 
self began with going about doing good, uttering the simplest 
precepts, urging full practice, and giving more light only as 
that practice prepared his disciples to receive higher instruc- 
tion. It was not till just before his death that he uttered 
the wonderful discourses recorded in the latter part of John’s 
Gospel ; nor did he then complete his teaching. His suffer- 
ings, his death, his resurrection, and his ascension, were to be 
exhibited and known as fact ; and then was to be given the 
Holy Spirit to finish the work—remaining as teacher and 
interpreter till Christ shall come again. Still more, the dis- 
ciples were to have some experience of persecution, and 
some observation of the Spirit’s working among the Gentiles 
regard'ess of the revered forms of the old religion and the 
covenant ceremonies, before Paul, mighty in Jewish and Gen- 
tile learning, was called to unfold the theory of salvation. 

This, again, Paul does not do in a dry, metaphysical wey. 
His epistles, which are the comprehensive scientific treatises 
of inspired Christianity, assume that Christians must be 
earnest experimental Christians, in order to grasp the theory 
of their faith. They perpetually show and urge a higher 
effort and a deeper experience. 


It is at this point that the lessons of the quarter find us. 
They are all from Paul’s epistles: they begin with the 
beginning of the Christian’s life, and follow it in its double 
aspect to its double end, namely, the promise for the life 
which now is, and for that which is to come. In these 
epistles which “our beloved brother Paul also according to 
the wisdom given unto him hath written,” are indeed some 
things hard to be understood ; but with diligent practice, as 
well as prayer and faith, the heart will come more and more 
to understand them fruitfully, even if the head cannot accu- 
rately follow all the points of reasoning. While the Gospels 
and the Acts speak more to the outside observer, these 
epistles show Christianity to, from, and within the mind of 
the working believer. The external shell of forms, so of.en, 
both anciently and now, mistaken for the essence of religion, 
has very little place in these lessons ; but they contain abun- 
dant food for the hungering heart and water for the thirsting 
soul. 

The end of Paul’s speech, moreover, was not that our faith 
should stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 
The wisdom he speaks is not the wisdom of this world, but 
wisdom to adults in Christian growth. The natural man 
cannot understand it, for he haf no mind or spirit within him 
which can appreciate it; but the regenerate man, in whom 
the Spirit dwells, can understand; and to him Paul speaks 





these things, not in words which man’s wisdom teaches, but 
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which the Holy Spirit teaches, interpreting the things of the 
Spirit in words of the Spirit. 

The arrangement of the quarter’s lessons follows the order 
of our English Bible; an order neither chronological nor to 
be found in all versions of the Bible. It matters little in 
what order we take the lessons in review: they are so rich 
in matter that we shall find a logical sequence throughout, 
take them in whatever order we will. The matter of Paul’s 
writings was not determined by his advance in life, but by 
the circumstances which each case demanded. The two 
epistles most remarkable as theoretical accounts of the gospel, 
namely, Romans and Galatians, are earlier than those to 
to Timothy and Titus, which are crowded with practical 
details. Yet in these Paul the aged loses none of the fire of 
inward Christian motives which blazes in his very earliest 
epistle, to the Thessalonians, when he wrote as Paul the 
hopeful. 

It is impossible to lose sight of the fact that the most 
prominent object of thought in all these lessons is The 
Christian Believer. If we look at the numerical order of the 
lessons, we see that the first five, with Lesson 10, have special 
reference to his expectations for the life to come: the re- 
mainder to his relations with the life which now is. But it 
will be mors convenient to regard the believer in hi- char- 
acter, his possessions, and his conduct, in an order which 
will be developed as we proceed. 


The believer's character, or what he is, is set forth in 
Lessons 6 and 8. In Lesson 6 it appears as the fruit of the 
Spirit, in its graces, its evidences, and its results. It is 
striking, but not really matter of surprise, to find that these 
are expressed in very nearly the same terms as the charac- 
teristics of the believer’s love in Lesson 3. The law of the 
seed producing after its kind spreads over more than the 
material creation. “ Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him; and he cannot 
sin, because he is born of God.” And of this love is the 
test ; bringing with it joy, peace, forbearance, humility, help- 
fulness. The final harvest of this fruit shall be the reaping 
of life everlasting. 


Meanwhile the believer's inward, moving spirit (Lesson 8) 
is the mind of Christ. To follow his Master in lowliness of 
mind, who took upon him the f:rm of a servant and became 
obedient unto death, to seek unity of purpose and thought 
with the brethren, to shun strife and vainglory, to esteem 
his fellow better than himself, to look not exactingly after 
his own things but rather for his neighbor’s good; all these 
are the proper exhibitions of the spirit of his great Pattern. 
For his courage and confidence in so doing, let him remember 
the blessing of the meek and their promise. Throughout 
the world and its occupations it holds good as a condition of 
success that “ whosoever will be great among you, shall be 
your minister : and whosoever of you will be the chiefest, 
shall be servant of all.” Whoso possesses this trait soon 
makes himself invaluable to all about him, and is burdened 
with the most responsible trusts. But let him remember 
that he is co-heir with him who is not only promised the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession, but is “ highly 
exalted above every creature,” in heaven. 

But the Bible description speaks best as to what the be- 
liever is: “ If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” 

The believer’s possessions, or what he has, comprise the 
larger half of the quarter’s lessons. They are given sum- 
marily in Lesson 5, which sets forth the ministry of recon- 
ciliation; they are newness of life, and righteousness in 
Christ, both being consequent upon the unspeakable gift of 
reconciliation to God. The believer has all things—new. 
Holding forth these gifts the apostles serve at all risks as 
ambassadors for Christ, from God who is able to put sin 
utterly out of account as atoned for, and who will have all 
men come and be at peace with him. 


The first lesson presents then the opening blessedness of 
the Christian iife: the peace with God brought by faith to 
the yielding rebel, the hope which is wrought through 
endurance of trials, and the assurance of final salvation. Full 
of feeling, impassioned as this lesson is, it is yet addressed to 
the reflecting mind more than to the mere emotions of the 
believer. The faintest heart may take courage because it is 
a fact that Christ died for the ungodly, because it is not sup- 
posable that God will not save them whom he has made his 
friends. We have a right to all the joy, all the boasting, 
which these thoughts can give us: we have the strongest 
reason to give diligence to add to our faith virtue, and so on 
through the “chain of salvation” of 2 Peter 1:5-8. “He 
that lacketh these things is blind, and cannot see afar off, 
and hath forgotten that he was purged from his old sins.” 

Then the second lesson sets forth the believer’s joy. Its elo- 
quent words speak best for themselves. In what imaginable 
terms could the Christian so express his joy for being called 
according to the purpose of God, who has ordered all things 
to work together for good to them that love him? and called, 
too, to be conformed to the image of his Son? How better 
can he utter his wonder and delight at the love of God who 
spared not his own Son for us, and will surely give the lesser 
gift which is necessary to perfect that inestimably greater 
one? How shall he more firmly assure himself against 





QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. 


{From The Sunday School Times Scholars’ Quarterly.] 





THE CHRISTIAN BELIEVER, 


THE BELIEVER’Ss CHARACTER, 


THE BELIEVER’ 


8 POSSESSIONS. THE BELIEVER’S ConpwcT, 


What he is: | What he has: What he does: 
IN HIS IN HIS IN HIS 

VI. CHARACTER. | VY. Possessions. XII. Conpver. 

VIII. Sprair. I. Buessrnas. XI, Srrveces. 
It. Joy. IX, Dutres, 
III. Love. 
VIL. Derense. 
X. Horr. 


“Tf any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature.” 





IV. Triumen. 
“Having nothing, and yet pos- 
sessing all things.” 


“With good will doing service, 
as to the Lord, and not to men.” 


Review Text: “Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or _ or death, or things present, or things to 


come ; all are yours ; and ye are Christ’s ; and Christ is God's.’ 


Review (Questions —Of what kind of person do all the | 
topics of this quarter treat? What is meant here by a 
“believer”? In looking at any person, we have three things | 
to consider: His character; his possessions ; his conduct ; or, | 
in other words: What he is; what he has; ‘and what he does. 
Let us re-examine these twelve lessons, to see which of them 
bring out these points, severally. [Here the superintendent 
should write down the three heads, as above, on the black- 
board; or the teacher should have "his scholars write them 
on their class slates; to be followed by entries of the different 
lessons under their appropriate heads, as they are called for. 
a ; far better than to have them written down before- 

and, 

Which lesson most clearly treats of the believer’s char- 
acter? Think over the lesson ‘opics, but answer with the 
lesson number. What is the topic of that lesson? [The 
number “ VI.” and the word “ Character” are entered under 
the first head.] What other lesson topic shows the believer 
as he is? Which lesson most clearly treats of the believer’s 
possessions? [The entries are made as the —— are 
answered, until the twelve lessons are covered as above. | 

And now let us see what we have gained out of these les- 
sons for our instruction, our encouragement, or our warning. 
To begin witb, take the first lesson on our newly arranged 
list, “The Believer’s Character.” What are some of the 
traits of this character? What encouragement is there to 
well being and well doing in this lesson? What warning 
against any other character? [Similar questioning will 
bring out the teachings and applications of all the lessons of 
the quarter. | 

The Review Applied —Here are our twelve lessons in review, 
with their topics and = = as one lesson under 

















banishment from Goa, when the Judge has become his advo- 
cate, when over every created thing the Creator himself, 
from whose love nothing shall separate us, has made us more 
than conquerors? If God be for us, who can be against us ? 

Next in order is the believer’s love, the ess2nce and per- 
fection of his life, as well as the fulfilling of the law. Were 
it possible for faith and all the other graces to exist without 
Christian love, their possessor would be no Christian, but an 
empty nothing. It is his all in all, it is that in which he 
can be like God and entirely conformed to the image of his 
Son. It is the source of his other graces of character: it 
will endure when faith has given place to sight and hope to 
realization. During the Christian childhood it must be 
helped by the lesser aids ; but when the things of the child 
shall be wholly put away, the mirror-reflection, the riddle, 
shall not be needed: nothing shall hide us from the full 
sight, face to face, of Him who is love itself. 

But the believer has his enemies, and Lesson 7 shows what 
he has wherewith to fight them. These enemies are not the 
world alone, but the organized powers of evil. The believer 
has the whole armor of God, which he must put on, so that 
he may stand and withstand, brave and firm as a Roman 
legionary. Truth, righteousness, readiness as a messenger of 
gospel peace, faith, and salvation, are his defensive equip- 
ment; but the word of God alone is his quick and powerful 
weapon of attack. 

And though there is “no discharge in that war,” yet for 
the end he has a most blessed hope. Lesson 10, earliest of 
all in time, gives full hope and consolation “ concerning 
them which are asleep.” The coming of the Lord is the | 
key-note of the whole epistle from which the lesson is taken ; 
but this portion of it presents distinctly the believer’s hope 
for the dead in Christ, for the living in Christ, and for the 
coming itself of Christ. At that moment his dead and his 
living shall not be separate or different: they shall “ever be 
with the Lord.” 

A possession of the believer kindred with the last is his 
triumph, as shown in Lesson 4, his victory over death. Our 
whole life is a conflict with corruption and with sin, but the 
final victory over them does not come till we are rid of 
mortality, The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death ; | 
but he shall die, and his allied terrors with him. Yielding up 
to him his certain prey, our mortality, we vanquish him. He 
rids us of our corruption, and thus his dominion is destroyed. 
He rids us of that body wherein sin dwells, and his sting is 
gone. He is no more, but in his place is immortality. 

The believer indeed has to yield up the world, and all his 


thane heads. “See's we will find » some Bible texts which todas 
| out and apply the truths of the review lesson as a whole and 
in its three divisions. This is not literally a review; bnt it 
| isa good Bible exercise in connection with the review. First, 
as to the believer’s character: Cana sinner be in Christ, be 
a Christian believer, with his old nature upon him? What 
then is essential to a sinner’s becoming a Christian believer? 
If, therefore, a man is in Christ, what may he be said to be? 
Give some text that brings out this truth. [In most schools 
or classes such a question as this would bring out the desired 
text as above. It, however, it does not, the superintendent 
or teacher may say: There is a good text on this point in 
2 Corinthians 5:17. Look it out in your Bibles. As it is 
read by some one designated, it can be written down. | 


Next, as to the believer’s possessions: What does Paul 
say about his possessions when it seems as if he had very 
little? [If this brings out the above text, it is sufficient. 
If tO} let the reference be made as before—to 2 Corinthians 
6: 10. 

Again as to the believer’s conduct: As in whose sight, ought 
all our conduct to be? Can you give a text which shows in 
what spirit, and as unto whom, all Christian service ought 
to be done? [Ephesians 6: 7.] 

And now fora text which includes the main teachings of 
the entire quarter; which shows that the believer possesses 
all things, and is Christ’s, and is to be so for now and for 
always? [1 Corinthians 3: 22, 23.] 

[When the chart is completed as above, its facts and 
teachings should be gone over with again, to fix them in the 
minds of all. In this way the twelve lessons will become 
one, for permanent impression and aay. J 








mortal affections, but nevertheless who so rich as he, “ hay- 
ing nothing, and yet possessing all things ” ? 

The remaining group of lessons, 12, 11, and 9, are all 
taken from epistles written by “ Paul the aged,” when doubt- 
less his expectations for the next world were brighte:t and 
strongest. Yet all three are intensely occupied with matters 
thoroughly practical. We see the same thing in many aged 
Christians, as they come to realize how short the time is, 
and how swiftly the end is approaching. Moreover, the 
most experienced masters always insist most upon first 
principles. What the believer does, the believer’s conduct, is 
of the first and the last importance. In lessons 12 and 11 
Paul gives his parting counsels to those who have been well 
instructed, who have ventured their lives for Christ in the 
ministry of reconciliation, and who know not a little of the 
theory and practice of the gospel. Each is his “own son in 
the faith ;” “ after the common faith.” Lesson 12, on the 
proper behavior of the Christian as a citizen, is addressed to 
one now stationed among a mingled people whose civic vir- 
tues were by no means conspicuous. All the more do they 
need instruction, that they may render all public service with 
readiness, and live among neighbors as peaceful, loving, 
helpful fellow-citizens. It is a faithful saying, and one to be 
reiterated with constant faithfulness, that they which have 
believed in God should be careful to maintain good works. 
But whether in secular or in religious matt#rs, foolish causes 
of difference or dissension are to be shunned. Thus shall we 
avoid that which is vain and unprofitable, not only to our- 
selves, but “unto men.” Thus shall we be letting our light 
shine before men. 

To Timothy, Paul shows in Lesson 11 how the Christian 
must struggle in the world. He must strive for contentment, 
for godliness, and for steadfast continuance until the ap- 
pearing—in God’s own time—of our Lord. Paul had known 
both how to abound and how to be destitute; and he knows 
that the chase after riches brings no contentment, but a 
snare. Covetousness and kindred lusts are to be fled from, 
and godliness wrestled for, with all the energy and emulation 
of those who contend in the Isthmian games. The Chris- 


| tian in the world is contending in a game for immortality. 


However, the Christian must be ever alive and watchful 
to his every-day duties. Most of the lofty motives partake 
of the future, or at least draw upon the future for their 
heartiest impulse. But the present is really all that is ours. 
Lesson 9 shows us these in a wonderfully concise and syste. 
matic form, whether ia heart, in deed, or in expectation, In 
these the badge of true religion is more conspicuous and 
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reliable than in strict attendance upon the duties of public 
worship. From the rich indwelling of the word of Christ 
they all proceed; the performance of the secular duties of 
every relation of life, as well as the melodious utterance of 
praise. 

In all this group the believer is to fulfill the scriptural 
characterization: “ with good will doing service, as to the 
Lord, and not to men.” " 

No division, it is true, can exhaust, no summary entirely 
include, the matter of this quarter’s study. The Christian 
believer touches on one hand the weakness of sinful hu- 
manity, and on the other the holy omnipotence of God. The 
rule for his guidance may be summed up in one word, but it 
extends to all the thoughts and deeds of men. He is the 
poorest of the poor in relation to this world, yet all of it is 
subservient to his good and his salvation, and the riches of 
God are his. The Bible itself, with the course of redemp- 
tion it records and the plan of salvation it reveals, is his 
own, It is with no exaggeration that Paul declares to be- 
lievers that “ whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; 
all are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God's. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

Golden Text.—“ And now little children, abide in him” 
(1 John 2: 28), 

Divisions for the blackboard: “ What a child may be) 
what a child may have; howa child can live.” To pre- 
pare a thorough review of the lessons of the past quarter, for 
the primary department, is not un easy task. Many of the 
topics have been deep subjects for little ones to grasp; there 
has been no continuous narrative, and few connecting links 
between the lessons. A review should be not only an exer- 
cise of the memory, but should also be an exercise of the 
reasoning powers, helping the child from its own knowledge 
to deduce truth. 

There is little room for novelty or illustration in the 
present review. The only way seems to select the simplest 
parts of the lessons and present them in a way adapted to 
childhood, showing that a child may be a Christian, the 
happiness which they may thus gain, and how a Christian 
child may live a consistent and useful life. All this is 
plainly taught in the various lessons and golden texts of the 
quarter, 

Another way to teach this review, which might be more 
interesting, but perhaps less practical, would be to give more 
of the story of Paul, letting the class answer as much as they 
oan, as yOu question, of his life, and tell where he preached, 
from whence he wrote to the churches, with some description 
of the cities where he labored, and the people to whom he 
wrote. Perhaps both ways of teaching—the topical and 
the biographical—may be somewhat combined with the hints 
here given. 

Write on the board one by one, as used, the topics given 
above. 1. What a child may be. Do you remember the verse 
about how God commendeth his love toward us, and what 
Christ did for us while we were yet sinners? For whom 
did Christ die? Was it for little children as much as for 
older sinners that he gave his life? Do you remember the 
golden text about being reconciled to God? What can you 
tell of our lesson upon the ministry of reconciliation, and 
the sweet story of Jesus coming between an angry God and 
the sinner, and how, if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature. 

Did Paul know by his own experience how it changed a 
man’s whole life when his heart was changed? Did Paul 
ever hate Christians, and all that they said and did? What 
was his name then? What made such a change in him? 
Did he serve Christ faithfully all the rest of his life? What 
were some of his sufferings and dangers? For whose sake 
was he glad to endure all things, and willing even to die? 
Nearly all these letters from which our lessons are taken 
were written to Christians, but they are none the less to 
children ; for a child may be a Christian, and all that any 
Christian may gain or become may belong to a loving, 
trusting child, who has given its heart to Jesus, and accepted 
him as its own Saviour and jriend. 

Now let us see from these lessons what a child may have. 
The name of our very first lesson may be the portion of a 
child, to know that happy peace of being loved and for- 
given. If you have done wrong, and displeased your mother, 
can anything else make you so happy as for her to kiss you 
and say you are forgiven, and that she will trust you as before 
you did wrong? So with the peace which a Saviour’s love 
and forgiveness will bring, a sense of having Jesus for an 
elder brother and guide and comforter, having the help 
and grace which he will give with his own Holy Spirit. All 
who so trust him will be safe, What is that golden text 
that has the question, “ Who can be against us?” Will 
death come to each one of us? Since Jesus has died, and 
lain in the grave, and risen again, need death have any terrors 
for those who love him? What has he promised when he 
said, “ I am the resurrection and the life.’ There is another 
promise in the lesson about the coming of the Lord which 





children are to share, if, while here, they choose him as their 
friend and Saviour. 

What is that golden text about being with the Lord? 
With such a hope, how should a child live here? We will 
review our lessons, and see how a child may live. What did 
Paul say about faith, hope, and charity? What is the true 
name and meaning of charity? Can you tell some of the 
things that love is, what it does, what it does not? What 
fruits will be seen in a life which is governed by such love? 
What are some of the fruits of the Spirit? What can a 
child “ put on,” that will make him “strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might” ? 

Can you name any parts of the Christian armor and their 
meanings? What mind ought to be in all who love Christ ? 
Who only is our perfect example? What can children do 
that is well pleasing to the Lord? Whatsoever they do, how 
should they do it? What did Paul say was “the root of all 
evil”? 

What answer did Jesus give about paying taxes to Cwsar? 
What can a child render to God which belongs to him? 
The child who will remember and practice all these teachings 
will know what it means to “abide in him.” Did Paul 
really feel and do as he tanght others in these letters? Did 
he work heartily in the service of Christ? Where was he 
when he wrote about the armor of Christ? 

He felt eo safe in Christ’s love and in doing his work that 
he asks, “ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword?” Nearly all these Paul suf- 
fered, and yet he lived such a life that he could say, “ For me 
to live is Christ, and to dieis gain;” and when he talked of 
death he could say “Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Worps TO REMEMBER. 


We have peace with God, 

We are more than conquerors, 

We know in part. 

We shall all be changed. 

We are ambassadors for Christ. 

We shall reap if we faint not. 

We wrestle not against flesh and blood. 
We must work out our own salvation. 
We must do all in Jesus’ name. 
We shall ever be with the Lord. 
We brought nothing into this world. | 
We are justified by his grace. | 
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P eace with God through faith in Christ. 
A ll things work together for good. 

U nless we have charity we are nothing. 
L ook for a glorious resurrection. 


T he love of Christ constraineth us. 

E very man prove his own work. 

Arm yourself with the armor of God. 

C hrist is the only perfect model. 

Hi eart service is acceptable to God. 

10. I will come again and receive you. 

11. No gain or contentment without godliness. 
12. G ood works ought to be maintained. 
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1. The author of Blessings. 
2. The occasion of Joy. 
3. The object of 2 @©6©Love. 
4. | The assurer of S Triumph. 
5. 2 The giver of > Possessions. | 
6. = Thestrengthof = Character. | 
7. ped The source of 3 Defense, 
8. > The pattern of = Spirit. 
9 & Theinspirationof = Duties. 
10. ~~ The end of = Hope. 
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THE BELIEVER’S 
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“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
| a crown of life.” 

| 








[The above may be arranged on the board in the form of 
a crown, the words “The Believer's” forming the base, and 
the twelve words above being arranged as the twelve points 
of the crown. These words should be placed in their appro- 
priate places after the topics have been called out; they are 
thus shown to constitute The Believer’s Crown. This Jesus 
bestows with the further promise given below. 


REVIEW THOUGHTS ON PAUL’S TEACHING, 


[The Rev. Dr. C. J. Vaughan, in The Church of the First Days.] 


“And some believed the things which were spoken, and 
some believed not” (Acts 28: 24). 

The gospel itself prepares us for its own disappoint- 
ment. If men say to us, How is it that a revelation, sup- 

ed to be true, does not command a universal assent? 

ow can God speak, and yet not convince? how can men 
refuse to divine statements a credence which no sane person 
withholds from facts adequately proved by human testimony ? 
and then proceed to argue that therefore the Christian 
revelation is not adequately proved,—we answer that, at 
all events, the record itself led us to expect the result which 
is complained of; warned us that its acceptance would not 
be universal; and bade us seek the explanation of this 
phenomenon elsewhere than in the deficiency or inconclu- 
siveness of its proof. It is at least a remarkable thing, that 
a religion whi —— so authoritatively, which claims so 
confidently for itself a heavenly and a divine origin, should 
yet declare itself to be come into the world, not for triumph, 
but for division; should inscribe on its pagas the admission 
that of the earliest witnesses of the resurrection some 
doubted ; should give directions for the treatment of refusers 
as well as of accepters cf the message; should state this as 
the effect of a long and detailed argument in its behalf on 
the part of its most earnest and persuasive advocate, that 
some believed the thirgs which were spokea, and some 
believed not. We say of such a religion, that at least it has 
taken the sting, by anticipation, out of the argument from 
failure, and uttered a true prediction as to the degree and 
measure of its own success. Here, as elsewhere, we recognize 
that transparent truthfulness about itself which is one of the 
distinctive badges of the pure original gospel. 

On the other hand, it cannot be said that Christianity 
regards with indifference this various, this checkered result. 
It is the wish of some persons—the wish sometimes of idle 
unconcern, sometimes of human charity—to represent the 
gospel simply as an offer; the presentation of something 
higher and better than nature dreamed of; the disclosure of 
a more excellent way for such as can walk in it; for the 
chance, as it were, of its finding, here and there, a tribe or an 
individual whose sense of want or whose instinct of good it 
may either satisfy or stimulate. They will speak, or they 
will act, as though it were a good thing to be a Christian if 
you can, but not a fatal loss to be incapable of that attain- 
ment. To take pains to evangeliz2 a new continent, or to 
press the gospel upon a careless friend ; to express a fear for 
the unbelieving, or to doubt the eternal repose of a soul gone 
to its account faithless,—these things are looked upon as the 
baseless anxieties of superstition, or the uncharitable sus- 
picions of self-righteousness. The gospel is the luxury of 
the few, not the necessity of all. 

It ought to be enough, io a Christian audience, to recall 
men to the plain words of Scripture; to say, The gospel 
does not thus offer itself as for the equal alternative of accept- 
ance or rejection; does not stand amongst men under the 
form of an inviting suppliant, having nothing but smiles 
and caresses wherewith to win the devotion of an admirirg but 
thoughtless multitude ; does not pretend to be without terrors 
for the rejecter, or ignorant of the doom of him who shall 
have received this grace of God in vain The go:pel, if it 
speaks truthfully,—much more, if it speaks traly,—does pre- 
dict wrath as well as promise mercy: it misleads, ignorantly 
or else intentionally, if there be not as really an everlasting 
punishment as a life eternal. The gospel is not indifferent, 
though it be distinctly prescient, as to this believing and 
believing not. 

When we strive to look below the surface, and to discover 
why one believes and another believes not; why that proof 
which is equal for all should convince one and fail with 
another; why it is that God’s rain and God's sunshine fer- 
tilize this spot and leave that barren; why reason and con- 
science, mind and soul, equal (in two instances) in vigor and 
capacity, should view with different eyes the self-same dis- 
closure,—we are in the midst, at once, of those indeed secret 
things which belong wholly to the Lord our God. And we 
must be willing, unless we would make shipwreck at once 
of faith and charity, to leave all judgment in his hands, 
who, being the Lord of all, will assuredly do right. But in 
the midst of many speculations there is one thing practical. 
I would ask each reader whether he does not find in himself 
a close connection between the state of his faith and the state 
of his life; whether he cannot, almost accurately, put 
together cause and effect, in such sense that when he is at 
peace with his conscience, he is also most favorably disposed 
towards the gospel; in other words, when he is living as he 
knows he ought to live, then is he not Jeast but most con- 
vinced of the truth of revelation, of the reality of Christ. 

There are indeed cases—saddest ard most perplexing of 
all—in which a good life seems to have parted company 
altegether with that faith which first perhaps reformed it. 
Cases in which men of blameless lives, of honest endeavors 
and searchings after truth, nay, even of earnest prayers for 
the divine teaching, cannot lay hold—or (worse still) have 
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lost their hold—upon the distinctive revelations of the 
gospel. But, pardon me if I say it positively, this is not 
your case, These are cases which do not occur once in a 
generation in common life. They belong to the seclusion of 
learned study: perhaps that seclusion itself may more than 
half explain them. Perhaps, if these doubts had been early 
dragged into action; if they had been brought face to 
face with the stern realities of a poor man’s cottage, still 
more of sorrow and bereavement, of sickness and impending 
death,—even they might have been dissipated: the necessity 
of Christ might have been felt more than his distance, and 
the theoretical doubter might have become a practical 
Christian. 

I say it again, this rare case is not yourcase, You, if 
you answer the question truthfully, in the secret of your own 
bosom, will say this: there is a connection, in me, betweea 
unbelief andsiv. When I am neglecting duty, when I am 
cherishing an evil temper, when I am unfaithful to life’s 
relations, when I am yielding to some besetting temptation, 
when my conscience is not clear, nor my mind submissive, 
nor my heart clean, then it is that I put from me the faith of 
Christ ; then it is that I feel doubts about God’s word; then 
it is that I become loose in my ideas of truth, and slack in 
my hold upon the things unseen. In short, when I am not 
good, then it is that I believe not. Could any words more 
strongly express the evidence which the gospel brings with 
it to us? If there be this practical connection, for us, 
between faith and virtue, then, without looking at others— 
without saying how it may be with nations which have not 
heard or with minds which cannot embrace the gospel—we 
may at least understand how, for ourselves, not to believe is 
to be in peril, and to die unbelieving is to perish and to be 
condemned. The heart and the life have at least as much 
to do with faith as the understanding. 

In the face of these unaccountable differences between 
man and man, some believing, and others (with advantages 
at least equal) believing not, we come, more and more as 
life advances, to rest, simply and trustingly, upon the declara- 
tion of Scripture, that faith itself is God’s gift, the work of 
his Spirit, and commonly the direct answer to persevering 
prayer. We presume not, we believe it to be at present im- 
possible, to state or to define to ourselves the logical coherence 
of the two fundamental doctrines of grace and responsibility. 
How, if God alone can give, man is condemned for not hav- 
ing; how, if some are chosen unto life, others are yet account- 
able for not finding it; how, if God works in us to will and 
to do, man must yet work out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling. But, whatever may be the logical difficulty, 
there is little or no dfliculty of the heart. If God gives, 
man must ask: if God promises to give to him that asks, 
he who asks not cannot complain if he has not. 

And thus, for all practical purposes, it is enough to rest 
the case hera. Are you asking? asking as of a real person 
for a real gift? Do you deeply feel that you cannot give 
yourself faith ?—that faith, I mean, which is now in question ; 
not a convinced understanding only, a mind familiar with 
Christian evidences, and contented to acquiesce in the received 
opinion of Christendom, but a heart resting upon Christ, and 
a life conformed to his teaching; and feeling this, do you 
honestly and earnestly apply to God to give it to you ? 

I do not believe in unanswered prayers. I do not believe 
in a man real'y and earnestly and humbly seeking God, and 
seeking him ia vain. I can understand his being kept wait- 
ing ; waiting, that is, for a comfortable consciourness of bei 
listened to; waiting for a bright light and for an assu 
hope. But I do not believe in a man dying an unbeliever, 
who has constantly and patiently prayed for faith. It would 
make me anxious about the truth of Christ, if I cou'd 
believe it. But it wants proof. Yes, in spite of all asser- 
tions to the contrary, I believe that such a case yet waits for 
an example. Every one that asketh, our Lord says, receiy- 
eth; receives at last, if not instantly; receives, if he still 
prays on (as he himself has taught us to do) and faints not; 
receives enough at least for safety, if not enough for peace. 
Oa that reck I will build: and when I am taunted with the 
doctrine of sovereign grace, or of divine election, as intro- 
ducing an idea of injustice, or even of inequality, into God’s 
dealing with his creatures, I shall still say that practically 
the difference is made by a man praying or not praying; 
that he who believes is a praying man, and that he who 
believes not prays not ! 

It must be plain to every one that, even among professed 
Christians, there are still believing men and unbelieving. 
When the Scripture says, Some believed the things which 
were spoken, and some believed not, it does not speak of 
that sort of believing which consists only in an assent of the 
understanding. With the heart man elieveth unto right- 
eousness. It is not every one who does that. We have lis- 
tened, not without attention, to many sermons on this one 
book of Scripture. And some have gone home, week by 
week, to review the passage commented on, to examine its 
details, to store up its instruction, and to take a livelier 
interest than before in this inspired history of the early 
fortunes of the church of Christ. But is this enough? Does 
this, of itse!f, say anything as to the faith of the heart? 
Does this, of itself—yea, if it be multiplied a thousand fold 
—give avy promise as to hope in death, as to happiness in 
etervity? Still, even among these—these, our more atten- 
tive hearers—there may be some who believe the things 
spoken, and some who believe not! in other words, some 
who pray, and some who pray not; some, who cannot live 
without communion with God; some, whose daily struggle 
it is to enter the holiest, where God is, by the blood of Jesus ; 
and others, who are well contented to enjoy God’s gifts, as 
in a far country, without one yearaing after him, without 
once saying in the deep of the heart, “I will arise and go to 
my Father!” Therefore, it is still with us, as it was in the 
first days of the gospel, an anxious, a fearful irquiry, Do we 
yet believe? If we do, we cannot sleep in indifference, we 
cannot rest in the world, we cannot live in sin. To believe 
is to see ourselves lost by nature, and redeemed by the blood 
of Christ. To believe is to live no longer to ourselves, but to 
him who died for us, and roseagain. To believe is to declare 
plainly, by our whole spirit and conduct, that we are 
strangers ard pilgrims on the earth, seeking a better 
country, that is, an heavenly. To believe is to have our 
affections set on things above, our very life hidden with 
Christ in God. 

O God, grant that we may not be among those self- 
deluders, who shall say to Christ in the judgment, We have 





eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our 
streets; but to whom he shall answer and say, I never knew 
you! May we all so live, as in thy sight! so know thee 
now by faith, that after this life we may have the fruition of 
thy glorious Godhead ! 





THE PRIMITIVE ROMAN CHURCH, AND 
PAUL’S EPISTLE, 
(The Rev. Dr. John Kennedy, in The London Sunday School Chronicle.] 


Happily we are saved the trouble of proving the genuine- 
ness of the letter to the Roman Christians which our New 
Testament ascribes to the apostle Paul. The most destruc- 
tive of modern critics, known as the Tiibingen school, con- 
cede it. Nor is there any question as to the approximate 
date of its being written, probably about A. D. 58... . 

There are some modern skeptics bold enough to aflirm that 
Christianity is more the work of Paul than of Jesus Christ. 
The Galilean carpenter, a self-taught rabbi, wasonly a wise 
teacher who aimed to reform the religious and moral habits 
of his countrymen. It was Paul that transformed his natural 
simple beginning into the strange supernatural system which 
we find in the epistle to the Romans, and which, ever since 
the days of Paul, has passed under the name of Christianity. 
In this theory, if it be worthy of the name of theory, we have 
an illustration of the credulity of skepticism. Men who are 
forever demanding evidence, and declaring the inadequacy 
of the evidence on which our faith in the supernatural rests, 
accept conclusions which rest on no evidence, and which are 
contrary to much evidence, only because they accord with 
their own repugnance to the divine claims of Christ, and the 
true character of his mission as a redeemer. What a mar- 
velous man that Paul must have been! Although he had 
never seen Jesus,—or if he had, only as a reviling Pharisee, 
—and had avowed himself a follower of Jesus only some 
years after he had disappeared from the world, he was able, 
by his great genius or great force of > absolutely 
and wholly to revolutionize the faith which originated in the 
simple teachings of the Nazarene, if faith indeed it could be 
called ; and instead of it to give to the world, and to summon 
the world to accept, an entirely new thing, and that on the 
authority of the Jeeus whom he was audaciously superseding ! 
And this he did without protest of any kind from those who 
knew that he was betraying his Master. If we could imagine 
this possible, we should stumble at once on the question, how 
came Peter and John, original disciples of Jesus, into pos- 
session of views of their Master and his work substantially 
one with those of Paul? Were they so fascinated by this 
Saul of Tarsus, this disciple of Gamaliel, that they lost not 
only their conscience, but their memory and intellect, and 
came to believe that they had heard Jesus speak words which 
he never spoke, and seen him perform works which he never 
performed? To imagine anything of the sort were sheer 
trifling, and I will not pursue the matter further. The 
epistle to the Romans contains not the mind of Paul, but the 
mind of Christ. 

Leaving it to other writers to give, if they think fit, an 
analysis of the epistle as well as an exposition of the two 
lessons which are taken from it in this course, I venture to 
turn to another line of thought which may be useful in these 
times of confusion and unbelief. 

The letter to the Romans, not larger in bulk than a penny 
tract, contains the key to the understanding of the moral 
history of the world. This it does, not by way of stating the 
problems which that history presents, and then demonstrat- 
ing their true solution, but by stating certain facts, as facts, 
in the light of which the world’s history becomes intelligible. 
What Fichte said of the book of Genesis may be said of the 
episile to the Rormans—that “it contains the profoundest 
and the loftiest wisdom, and presents those results to which 
= philosophy must at last return.” Let me state some of 
these. 

1, As to the primitive religion of mankind. Writers of 
all orders but the Christian are studying wearily all existing 
religions eo called, and laboring to trace them back histori- 
cally to their origin, if peradventure they may deduce a 
science of religion from them, and at the same time ascer- 
tain the earliest form which religion took to itself. In their 
investigations they make little or no account of the oldest 
history we possess, that of the book of Genesis. They treat 
this history asa “suspect” if not a ‘“‘convict,” and, turning 
their eyes from what we consider the light, they peer into 
the surrounding darkness in search of the truth. Not a few 
enter on their inqviries with the assumption that original 
man must have been an atheist, that from atheism he ad- 
vanced to Fetichism, or the worship of material objects ; 
that from Fetichism he rose by degrees to Polytheism, the 
proper idea of which is that there are unseen deities, of 
which material objects, whether natural or the work of art, 
are only symbols; that from Polytheism man advanced to 
Pantheism and Monotheism, or to Monotheism and Pan- 
theism. Without attempting any discussion of the subject, 
for which I have no space, 1 am bold to say that this order 
of progression has no foundation but in the imagination of 
the theorist. History is altogether against it. Not one in- 
stance can be fsund in which a tribe or race has advanced, 
as by “spontaneous generation,” from atheiem or from 
Fetichism to the worship of one living God. Professor Max 
Miller, although declining to be quoted as an authority for 
the opinion that the primitive religion of man was a pure 
monotheism, says, “The more we go back, the more we 
examine the earliest germs of every religion, the purer, I 
believe, we shall find the germs of every religion.” The 
same conclusion is maintained still more decisively by Dr. 
Dawson, who has written much on this and kindred subjects. 
“No one,” he says, “who has studied the beliefs of the 
American tribes, can fail to recognize in them the remnants 
of the same primitive theology which we have in the patri- 
archal age of the Bible, and more or less in the religions of 
all ancient peoples of whom we have any historical records.” 

In this Paul anticipated the philosophers. In the words, 
“they knew God,” he describes the primitive religious con- 
dition of mankind. And it was no discovery of his. It was 
a fact recorded in books which he held sacred and divine. 
And in this fact, fundamental to Paul’s notion of Chris- 
tianity, we have a key without which we cannot understand 
or unravel the world’s history. 

2. There is a second point, of equal importance, in Paul's 
version of human history, but one which is ignored by 





philosophers, namely, that man’s descent from Monotheism 
to Polytheism, from the worship of the living and true God 
to the worship of “the creature,” was occasioned mainly by 
moral causes, “They did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge.” If the matter is looked at closely it will be 
difficult to find any other rational explanation of the loss of 
the knowledge of God. It is not as if the idea of God was 
foreign to the human mind, an altogether outside ilea— 
which it required a constant effirt to understand and retain, 
It is, in a sense, indigenous to the human mind. Taat is, 
there is in the human mind a faculty or susceptibility for 
religion ; and they are right who consider “ religion” to be 
even more characteristic of man than “reason.” In addi- 
tion to this there is in nature external to man, everything to 
foster and cultivate this idea—“ the eternal power and God- 
head ” being clearly reflected from the works of God. But 
in spite of all this men lost the knowledge of the true God. 
His holiness and holy law was the “ offense” on which the 
stumbled. They would hide themselves from the holy God, 
if they could, as Adam vainly tried to do. And yet they 
must have a God; and thus “at sundry times and in divers 
manners ”—in different lands, losing the true God, they came 
to worship gods many and lords many. 

8. According to Paul the loss of the knowledge of the 
true and holy God was the occasion of the gross moral cor- 
ruption into which mankind degenerated. Naturally so. 
Man’s “ heart” rejected God; and, God cast off, man’s heart 
rushed unchecked into all evil. The new worships of men, 
instead of purifying and elevating, gave their sanction to the 
vilest practices, This, too, is a point whose significance is 
much ignored by philosophical inquirers. But 1 cannot 
pursue it here. The limits imposed by space ia type are 
— more inexorable than those imposed by time in the 

ulpit. 

. 4. Essential to Paul’s theory of the mora! history of man- 
kind, is his idea of the relation of man to a first fallen Adam, 
Men may laugh at this idea. and scout it as only a relic of 
an old vulgar orthodoxy. But Paul held it as an historic 
fact that the first father of the race fell from a condition of 
godliness and moral innocency, and that the race has inher- 
ited from him a taint of moral evil. Now this idea or fact is 
one which it ill becomes mcdern men of science to reject. 
The believers in Evolution tell us that “all the phenomena 
of living things may have been produced by the action of a 
few general laws of the simplest kind.” And one of these 
laws, as described bv an apostle of this theory, A. R. Wallace, 
is “the law of heredity,” which, he says, is “u: iversal, but. 
not absolute,” and which he defines thus: “All creatures 
resemble their parents in a high degree, and ia the majorit 

of cases very accurately ; so that even individual peculiari- 
ties, of whatever kind, in the ts, are almost always 
transmitted to some of the offspring.” Paul, too, believed in 
a “ law of heredity,” which operates in the mcral as well as 
in the physical and intellectual world. And his statements, 
founded on inspired history, shonld find readier acceptance 
among those ae are laboring to understand and interpret 
human nature. 

5. Paul believed, likewise, that the world has been, from 
the beginning, under what men of science might call a 
“law,” but what he would calla “dispensa'ion” of redemp- 
tion. His “gospel” had been “premised afore by the 
prophets in the Holy Scriptures.” Its beneficent action, if 
I may so speak, began when God said, “The seed of the 
woman shall bruise the head of the serpent.” To the most 
ordinary Bible Christian this is a familiar idea. But it is 
unknown or ignored by those who, without the Bible, are 
seeking to a philosophy of history. Here, however, I 
cannot do more than refer the reader to an interesting chapter 
in Dr. McCosh’s “ Method of the Divixe Government” 
(Book IV., Chapter II.), on “Symptoms of Intended Restora- 
tion.” “ Mankind,” he says, “studied in the light cf their 
whole history, apart from the statements of the Bible, seem 
to be a race fallen, but not a race abandoned,—a race which 
cannot rise of itself, but a race which seems to bs kept with 
care, because it is yet to rise.” 

6. The epistle to the Romans contains the key to the 
understanding of the difference between Jew and Gentile, 
and the relations to one another of these divisions of the 
human race. The difference is palpable, and is inexplicable 
on merely natural grounds. B.ble-readers know whence it 
arose, and how it was maintained. But reject Paul's state- 
ments, and both the past and the present of the Jewi-h race 
are an insoluble riddle. Dr. Liddon tells us of a skepti- 
cal prince, who asked his chaplain to give him some clear 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, but to do so in a few 
words, because a king had not much time to spare for such 
matters. The chaplain tersely replied, “The Jews, your 
Majesty ” (Bampton Lectures, Lect. IIL ). While the whole 
Jewish history, before the coming of Christ and after, is a 
witness to Christ; Christianity, or the Christian teaching of 
the epistle to the Romans, alore explains Jewish history. 

7. We should not overlook the vista which Paul, in this 
epistle, opens into the future. We might contrast his methcd 
of consolation with that of his contemporary, Seneca, who 
held, with all the stoics, that suicide is the only and proper 
remedy when misfortune has become intolerable. We seem 
to hear a voice from a different world when we read, “ We 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God: #n1 not only so but we 
glory in tribulation also, knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope.” 
Seneca, and all philosophers who had only sparks of their 
own kindling to light the darkness of human society and 
history, could scarcely be other than pessimists. But Paul 
could write—“ The creation was made subject to corruption 
and decay, not by its own will, but through him who sub- 
jected it thereto; with hope that the creation also shall be 
delivered from its bondage to death, and shall gain the 
glorious freedom of the sons of God. For we know that the 
whole creation is groaning and suffering in pain until now. 
And not only they, but ourselves also, who have received 
the spirit for the first-fruits of our inheritance, even we our- 
selves are groaning inwardly, longing for the adoption which 
shall redeem our body from death” (VIII. 2023). This was 
not of Paul, not that he was a profuunder thinker than 
Seneca ; it was of “ the revelation of Jesus Christ,” 

This sketch, to do justice to which would require a volume, 
will, I hope, help the thoughtful stadent to see more in the 
episile to the Romans than many see, and to understand in 
part what I mean by saying that this epistle contains the key 
to the interpretation of the moral history of mankind. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 
Vermont, state, at Burlington........................Oct. 7-9 





Bhode Island, state, at Providence. .................... Oct, 15 
Kansas, state, at Salina...... ----Oct, 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill.................. Nov, 4-6 
New Jersey, state, at Elisabeth............--..-... Novy, 18-20 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month In each church. Oonducted by the pastors in turn, 

Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M, O. A. Rooms. 

Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. ©, A. room. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. 0. A. Rooms. Infant Olass Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Beaver Falis, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7 P.M. Conducted by Professor M. 8. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Meionaon, Tremont 
Temple, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 75 
P, M., at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P, M., in Printers’ Hall. 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, 

Ohicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. ©, A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third 'Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y. 
M. OC. A. Hall, as follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
8P, M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 
4p. M. 

Cleveland, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.46 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Obristian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, 
at4P, M,, in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. 0. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 

Dayton, O., Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 8 P. M., 
in the Y. M. C. A. building. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Elisabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.80 P, M., in the lecture rvom of the Second Presbyterian Church, 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Leason Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y, M. 0. A. Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- | 


ing in the Y. M. O. A. Rooms. 


Hartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union, 
the second Friday of each month, Also, Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Centre Church. 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 

Both inthe Y. M. ©. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr, ©. P. Jacobs. 


Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8 o'clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Oonducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M. 0. A. Rooms, 

Manitou, Colorado, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 
at’? P. M., in the Art Gallery. 

Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at 
8P.M. Conducted by Mr. C, M. Ranger, 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Oburch, 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P: M., in the Y. M. 0. A Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.©. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. Primary teachers’ Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, at 4 P.M., in the Y, M. 0. A. Hall. Normal Class for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 134 
Chestnut Street. Conducted by the Rev. J. A. Worden. Normal 
Class for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M. under the auspices 
of the American Sunday School Union. Conducted by Mr. John R 
Whitney. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, No. 38 Fifth Avenue. 

Poughkeepaie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
ats P. M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 

&t. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. 0, A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P, M., in the Y, M. O, A. Rooms. 
Conducted by the Rey. David R, Breed. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Saturday at 
4P.M., in the Y, M. O, A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can.. Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. 0. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 

Utica, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 
P, M., in the Y. M. ©, A. rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney. 

Waabington, D. O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M.O. A. Chapel. 

West New Brighton, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every 
Thursday evening, In the Y. M. 0. A. buildiug, Conducted by the 
various pastors in turn. 





Westwood, Ohio, Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. ©. A. parlor. 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
7% P. M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL, 


—A “B ack Hills Uaion Sunday-school Eacampment 
and Oonyention” was lately held at Spearfish City, 
Dakota. 


—A “Caurch Eacampment,” including a daily San- 
day-school institute, and lectures, Bible studies, ministers’ 
institutes, lay workers’ institutes, etc., was held at Bis- 
marck Grove, near Lawrence, Kansas, August 26 to 
September 4. It was under the presidency of the Rey. 
J. E. Gilbert and among the speakers were the Rev. Dra. 
H. W. Warren, Stuart Robinson, and Wayland Hoyt; 
Bishop Thomas H. Vail of Kansas; the Rev. Measrs. J. 8. 
Ostrander and W. F. Crafts; the Hon. J. P. Ss. John, 
governor of Kansas; and Mr, Francis Murphy. 


—The first Sunday-school assembly at the newly 
opened Minnetonka Lake Park, Minnesota, was held 
August 6 21. Governor John 8. Pillsbury, of Wisconsin, 
gave the opening address. The exercises were sich as 
are usually held at assemblies, and include! lectures, 
normal work, class instruction, musical services, etc 
Among those who took part were Bishop Fallows of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church; the Rev. Dra. L. T. Town- 
send, J. W. Mears, J. M. Sturtevant, and A. T. Pierson; 
the Rev. Messra. F. P. Woodbury, D. R. Breed, and 
WF, Crafts; Mr. M. C, Hezord; Dr. W. ©. Richards; 
Professor Alexander Winchell ; Mrs. Enily Huntington 
Miller, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, and Miss Lucy J. Rider. Of 
the general work of the Assembly the Rav. M. McG. 
Dana says: “The Minnetonka Assembly will serve to 
improye the quality of Sanday-school teaching in this 
frontier State, and will infuse a new esprit de corps among 
all Christian churches, This year’s programme wa; an 
unexpectedly rich one, and many noted scholars and 
divines were for the first time introduced to Minnesota, 
while home missionaries, Sunday-school workers, and 
Ohristians of every name, have erj>»yed privileges they 
hardly dared to believe could ever become theirs. Of 
course there have been some mistakes and crudities con- 
nected with this opening session ; but, overlooking these, 
every one bas been impressed with the promise for the 
future. The daily exercises have been widely reported, 
and the lecturers have spoken to a larger audience than 
the one they immediately addressed. S me timely and 
noteworthy lectures have been given, such as this North- 
west needed.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The ninth annual convention of Sanday-school 
workers in the Maritime Provinces of Canada will be held 
in Amherst, Nova Scotia, on Thursday, September 25, 
and fullowing days. It will consist of pastors and super- 
intendents, and one delegate from each school. Reduc- 
tions of fares on the main lines of travel to Amherst will 
be made to dalega‘es. Information concerning entertain- 
ment (which will be furnished to delegates) will be given 
by the Ray. 8. Waddell, secretary, Hslifax, Nova Scotia. 


—The sixteenth proviccial Sunday-school convention 
for Ontario and Quebec, will be held in Toronto, on 
Tuesaday, Wednesday, and Thursday, October 79. The 
opening and following business sessions will be in the 
Ss, James Square Presbyterian Church; and the evening 
sessions in the Jarvis Street Bptist, aad the Elm Street 
and Metropolitan Canada Methodist, churches. Ministers 
of evangelical churches are invited to be present and take 
part in the proceedings. Every evangelical Sunday- 
school, whether denominational or union, having fifty 
scholars, or under that number, is entitled to send one 
delegate, and an additiora\ delegate for every fifty schol- 
ars above that number; but no school may send more 
than four delegates. Dsputations from Sunday school 
asscciations in the other Bri'ish provinces, and in the 
United States, will be welcomed. Mr. C. C. Case, of 
Cleveland, will conduct the music. American speakers 
who will take part in the exercises will be General Olin- 
ton B. Fisk, the Rev. F. H. Marling, the Rev. H. M. 
Parsons, and Mr. B. F. Jacobs. Reduced rates of fare 
will be offered to delegates, who may obtain farther 
information by addressing Mr. Lewis C. Peake, Toronto. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—The Methodist Sanday-school of Sackville, a small 
town ia Naw Brunswick, has adopted a mission in Japan, 
under the supervision of the Mission Board of the 
Methodist Church of Oanada, which they have pledged 
themselves to support, and have already raised over a 
hundred dollars toward that end. The school is in a 
fisurishing condition, having increased in regular atten- 





dance from about eighty to a hundred and fifty in the 
past year. It reports twenty-three conversions in the 
past nine months. 


—At a recent meeting of the Fiat River (N. C.) Bap- 
tist Association, the committee on Sanday-schools re- 
ported that Sunday-school institutes “have been held 
regularly, and characteriz2d by a spirit of z2al and devo- 
tion rarely witnessed in religious gatherings.” The re- 
portsays: “They have been the means of encouraging 
and strengthening the Sunday-schools with which they 
were held. The committee think they cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Nearly all the churches in the Association 
have one or more schools in successful operation, and the 
outlook is, on the whole, hopeful and inspiring.” 


—The Nebraska Sunday-school Association is making 
special efforts to secure the observance of September 28 
(review Sunday) as “Nebraska’s Sunday-school Day.” 
A circular with this object has baen issued by the Rey. 
I, P. Gage, state secretary, which says, in part: “Tne 
appointment last year of a general Sanday-school day, 
for observance in all the schools of the state, mot with 
such cordial favor, and was attended by such happy re- 
sults, that the annual convention this year recommeaded 
the executive committee to designate the similar obser- 
vance of the Third Quarterly Review, September 28, 
1879, as Nebraska’s Sunday-school Day. The committes 
therefore submit the following suggestions for making the 
day one of interest and of value: 1. We ask all clergy- 
men to make the Sunday-school work the theme for all 
their sermons on this day. 2. We ask each school to 
make every effort to secure the largest possible attendance 
on this day by appointing a committee to see that each 
person within its reach is specially invited to be present. 
Neatly printed or written invitations would be helpful. 
3. We ask each superintendent, in making the order of 
exercises for the session of his school on this day, to see 
that a report is rendered, embodying all items of interest 
in its history for the season, namely, total membership, 
average attendance, general prosperity, and such other 
facts as shall tend to increase the interest of the com- 
munity in its welfare aud success ; and that fifteen minutes 
at the close be given to prayer and thanksgiving. 4. We 
ask each school to make their annual thank-offering col- 
lection for the state association on this day. The yearly 
contributions to our treasury have thus far steadily in- 
creased, and we confidently appeal to the friends of our 
Association to make this year’s collection equal to the 
requirements of our work. Two-thirds of our counties 
now have. Sunday-school societies. A!l our schools have 
a membership of about 75,000; but there are 300000 
people in our state yet to be brought intothem. 5. We 
ask that, Sunday evening, all our schools hold temper- 
ance meetings, when addresses and prayer for the pro- 
motion of Christian temperance principles be the general 
order of exercises. Let pledges be freely circulated at 
this meeting.” 


—The present condition of Sunday-schools in E gland 
is considered by the Rev. Edwin W. Rics, in an article 
in The Sanday-school World. Mr. Rice has visited many 
of these schools during the past summer. He thus de- 
scribes some general hindrances to Sunday-school work in 
England, arising from the social condition of the country, 
which do not exist in America: “Foremost of all the 
countries in the O:d World in Sunday-school work, E 1g- 
land has a laudable desire also to excel any country in 
the New World. Without many of the obstacles to the 
progress of the cause which are found in America, our 
English cousins have a multitude of other hindrances 
peculiar to Christian countries on the ‘sunrise side’ of 
the Atlantic. The nobility, the titled classes, thoug : not 
a large portion of the population, exercise a large pro- 
portionate influence, and every great cause seeks the 
patronage or countenance and support of thess classes as 
among the strongest helps to success, Tae Sunday-school 
seems only to be partislly, if in any degres, an exception 
to this custom. It has ever counted many from the no- 
bility among its cordial lovers and supporters; yet it can 
hardly be asserted that, as a rule, the titled class take as 
deep an interest in this form of Caristian work as the 
middie and humbler classes of society.” The average 
Eaglish Sunday-school room Mr. Rice fiads much inferior 
to those with which we are familiar in this couatry, but 
he notes a rapid improvement in this respect: “ The 
grand old cathedrals and churches which the Established 
Church chiefly has inherited from the Norman and Saxon 
ages were even less suited for a modern teaching service 
of the young than for a popular Protestant preaching 
service. The ‘dissenting chapels’ of the earlier date are 
but little, if any, in advance of the older cathedrals in 
this respect. But great progress has been made within 
the last few years in improving the accommodations for 
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the instruction of the young in the church, The vast 
spaces in some of the large medixval structures have 
been appropriated, especially those at the sides of the 
choir or of the nave, or some one of the smaller chapel 
rooms, and have been in some instances quite carefully 
fitted up for the regular meetings of the Sunday-school. 
In the newer structures erected by the Congregationalists, 
Baptists, and Methodists, the dark, badly ventilated 
underground rooms hitherto devoted to Sunday-school 
purposes are giving place to light, airy, and handsomely 
decorated halls for the Bible and Sunday-school classes 
which meet weekly for the study of the word. Some in 
London could be named which would compare very 
favorably with the most celebrated Sunday-school rooms 
in the United States.” The most efficient Sunday-school 
organizations of a general character Mr. Rice still finds 
to be the Church of Eagland Sanday-school Institute 
and the London Sunday-school Union. He says: “The 
Church Sunday-school Institute, as its name implies, is 
laboriog chiefly through existing agencies of the Estab- 
lished Church to farther the cause, and has been very 
efficient in forming meetings for the instruction and im- 
provement of teachers, haying held ‘institutes’ for this 
special purpose for over thirty years. It now employs 
several competent lay and clerical persons to visit the 
various parishes in Eagland to co-operate with the 
bishops, deans, and other church officials, in securing 
the formation of local societies or meetings in behalf 
of the Sunday-school movement, and to secure the intro- 
duction of better methods of teaching and greater atten- 
tion and enthusiasm in the work. These agents report 
increasing interest in the subject by the dignitaries of 
their church, and a general cordial approval of this form 
of church instruction.” The newly organiz»d Wesleyan 
Sunday-school Union is working well. Of the general 
condition of Sanday-school work in the E aglish field, Mr. 
Rice presents this summary: “It must be said, to the 
praise of Eaglish Sunday-schools, that, in the face of 
many obstacles, and in spite of poor rooms, which yet 
are the prevailing rule, there is an amount of close, 
thorough study of the Scriptures, a directness of appli- 
cation, and an earnestness of manner in teacher and 
scholar, indicating good attainments and interest in B.ble 
study. These are secured over a share of self-denial in 
sitting for hours in seats and rooms bare of helps, which 
would be regarded in the Uaited States as lacking very 
much in comfort, and even in necessary appliances for 
successful teaching.” 


Y. M. C. A. 


—The tenth annual convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Indiana will be held in the 
Methodist Church in Kokomo, September 18 21. The 
topics for consideration and discussion will include work 
among boys; among Germans; among railroad men; 
amorg colored people; among commercial travelers; 
in educational institutions; in small towns, and in coun- 
try places; and such questions as these: The importance 
of an Association Bible class, and how to conduct it; 
What evangelistic work should an Association undertake? 
How shall we push the intellectual work of the Associa- 
tion? How shall we push the social work of the Associa- 
tion? How shall we aid the unemployed? The conven- 
tion will be open te as many delegates as can attend, the 
representation of associations not being limited in num- 
bers; and pastors and laymen of Caristiaa churches are 
also invited to be present and to share in the discussions, 
Entertainment will be furnished to all; and reduced 
railroad fares are offered. Those expecting to attend are 
requested to notify Mr. J. H. Saylor, Kokomo, Indiana. 
Information concerning reduced railroad fare will be 
given by Dr. L. W. Munhall, general secretary, Indian- 
apolis. 


GENERAL. 

—A R>man Catholic bishop in England declares that 
“the smallest sum that will suffice for the Holy See and 
the central government of the church is about £350,000 a 
year. It is said that, all told, about five thousand per- 
sons are dependent upon the Holy See.” 

—Mr. Spurgeon has thus far received over $10 000 of the 
$20,000 asked for the purchase of a site and premises for 
the proposed Girl’s Orphanage at S:ockwell, Eagland. 
Besides this amount, he has six subscriptions of $2 500 
each, one being his owa, towards the erection of “ Cot- 
tage Homes,” similar to those already furaished for boys 
Before these are built, however, the new premises, “The 
Hawthorns,” are to be prepared for the accommodation 
of fifty orphan girls, 

—At present the Moravian Church has 323 preachers 
engaged in missionary work, with 1504 native assistants 
and reports 71,000 converts in heathen countries. At the 





recent meeting of the General Synod in Herrnhut, 
Saxony, seventeen invitations to begin new missions 
were declined on account of lack of funds. The Synod 
decided to erect a suitable building fr the archives of 
the church, and to appoint a person properly qualified to 
collect and arrange materials for a church history. 

—The next annual meeting of the American Beard of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions will be October 7-10, 
at Syracuse, N.Y. Provision will be made for three 
thousand delegates, and three churches have been engaged 
for the various exercises, The Rav. Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
of Williams College, president of the Board, will preside 
at the main meeting, awisted by Mr. W. E. Dodge 
in the auxiliary gatherings. Mr. John Dann, Jr, of 
Syracuse, is chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 
Representatives of the Board are now on their way home 
from mission fields from various parts of the world. 


—A London authority gives the following as the 
incomes of the several Church of England societies for 
the last fiaancial year, and for the yeara 1868 69, the 
latter being represented by the figures in brackets: 
Church Missionary Society, £202,629 [£152,388]; British 
and Foreign Bible Society, (income) £107,386 | £93,898], 
(ssles) £104 141 [£85 819]; Irish Church Mission, £21,380 
[£24445]; Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
£145 240 | £103,182]; Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Additional Carates, £74 330 |£55,123]; Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, £35,480 
[£36,029]; Church Pastoral Aid Society, £50 496 | £57,- 
019}, 


— Notwithstanding the falsehood, immorality, and gen- 
eral wickedness prevailing in M shammedan countries, the 
Rey. Dr. H. H. Jessup, in a recent address, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Mohammedans, as a rule, are a tem- 
perate class. He says: “There is no more temperate 
people on the face of the earth. The Koran forbids the 
use of wines and liquors in any shape. The orthodox 
Moslem is afraid te cultivate grapes, for fear of their 
being converted into wine; but the Koran promises them 
rivers of wine in Paradise, if they will only wait. I have 
seen in one day, since I have been in America, more 
drunken men than I have seen in Syria in five years. 
They use coffes, Their coffse-houses are to be found 
everywhere. Instead of meeting at night in the beastly 
manner of civilized nations, and filling themselves with 
poisonous spirituous liquors, they sit down in the coffze- 
houses on low stools, sip their egg-shell cups of coffee, 
listen to the reading of the Arabian Nights, or the story 
of Antar, the Arab Hercules, till nine o’clock. Then 
they go home; the lights are extinguished, and the city 
is in profound darkness and silence. The temperate 
habits of the Mohammedans are very favorable to the 
reception of divine trath,—for their sober consideration 
of the truth when it is presented.” 


—Efforts will be made to secure, during the year 1880, 
an observance of the “semi-millennium,” or five hun- 
dredth anniversary, of the English Bible. The year 1380 
is said by not a few echolars to be the date of the appear- 
ance of Wickliff.’s New Testament, and it is certain that 
his translation of both the Old and New Testaments was 
made public not far from that time. At the annual 
meeting of the Warren County (N. J.) Bible Society, held 
August 14, the following resolutions were passed: 
“Whereas, the year 1880 will complete a semi-millen- 
nium of the English Bible, the translation .of the New 
Testament by Wickliffe having been issued in 1380; 
therefore resolved, by the Warren County (New Jersey) 
Bible Society, that this occasion, so suggestive of price- 
less blessings, should be duly observed by the [aglish- 
speaking race, through its various B.b‘e societies. Re- 
solved, that the Warren County Bible Society respect- 
fully call the attention of the managers of the American 
Bible Society to this matter, and ssk them to signalize 
the occasion in such a manner as in their judgment shall 
seem best. Resolved, that the Executive Committee of 
this Society be requested to make provision for some 
suitable celebration of the same at our next annual meet- 
ing.” This action was urged by the president of+the 
Warren County Bible Society, Mr. Charles E. Vail, of 
Blairstown. Io his opening addrees Mr, Vail ssid: 
“ Next year will complete a semi-millennium of the 
Eaglish Bible. John Wickliffe, glorious o!d Wickliffe, 
who has been called by one ‘the morning star of the 
Reformation,’ and by another ‘the greatest of the reform- 
ers before the Reformation,’ was born about the year 
1324 
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was slso the father of our later, or mixed, English prose, 
set the word free. In the year 1380 his New Testa- 
ment appeared, the whole of the Wickliffs Bible 
being completed during the next two years,—‘the /irst copy 
of the entire Scriptures in the English language Let us 
render Wickliffe due honor. This was before the inven- 
tion of printing, and copies of his Bible had to be multi- 
plied by the slow, toilsome, and expensive process of 
writing by hand. Albeit, in ten years, Wicklitfs’s Eng- 
lish Bible shook the papal throne. It stirred the thought 
of the world. It aroused the Anglo-Saxon mind. It 
helped to lay, brcad and deep, the solid foundation of 
E :gland’s greatnes, and of ours as well. Lot us guard 
the sacred and priceless treasure! Wickliffe, defended 
by powerful friends, was suffered to die a natural death 
(as did Luther after him) in 13884; but such was the rage 
of Rome, that the Council of Constance, in 1415,—the 
same Council which, in violation of plighted faith, burned 
Huss, and Jerome of Prague,—ordered the bones of 
Wickliffs to be disinterred, burned to ashes, and scattered 
in a neighboring brook. This was done in 1428, forty- 
four years after his death. Vain and impotent malice! 
In the language of quaint old Faller, ‘The sshes of 
Wickliffe were cast into a brook which entered the Avon, 
and they were carried to the Severa, from the Severn toa 
narrow sea, and from the narrow sea into the wide ocean ; 
the ashes of Wickliffs thus becoming an emblem of his 
doctrine, which is now dispersed all over the world.’ 
Some one hes versified this scrap of history : 
‘The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea; 
So Wickliffe’s ashes shall be borne 
Where’er those waters be.’ 

Now, I wish toask, will the E aglish-speaking race permit 
the year 1880 to pass without grateful recognition of 
what we owe to Wickliffs? Rather, let us wisely improve 
the occasion in rehearsing the story of The Book, how it 
has been preserved and handed down to us through cen- 
turies of the toil and agony and blood of martyrs, and 
how it bas shed its blessings all along down the ages; 
and let us resolve, God helping us, to scatter those bless- 
ings wider and wider, until they shall reach every hamlet 
and every household in the world.” In this connection 
it should be noted that next year will appear, probably, 
the New Tcstament part of the Revised Translation of 
the Bible. Next year is also to be observed as the Sun- 
day-school Centenary; and should the Wickliffe anni- 
versary be observed, it will doubtless be connected in 
some way with the exercises commemorating the estab- 
lishment of Sanday-schools. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Ee 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
[All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice, | 
BOOKS. 


Afternoons with the Poets. By Charles D. Deshler. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.75. 


Burke. By Jobn Morley. (English Men of Letters.) 
The same. Price, 75 cents. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Epistulae Belec‘ae. Rerognovit Retnholdus Klotz. 
(Harper s Greek and Latin Texts.) ISmo, py. 286. Thesame. Piice, 
65 cents, 


Sm. 4to, pp. 320, 


i2mo, pp. 214. 


German Principia, Part II.: A First German Reading-book on the plan 
of Dr. Wiliam smith’s Principia Latina. l2mo, yp. vi, 26% The 
same. Price, #4 ceats. 


A First Sketch of English Literature 
edition.) }6mo, pp. viii, 9.4. 
& Co. Price, $2.00. 

Easy Lessons in Popular Science. By James Montei h. 
izmo, pp. iv, 252. New York: A.S. Barnes & Cy. 


PAMPIILETS. 


A Chapter on Ants. By Mary Treat. (Harper's Half Hour Series.) 
3zmo, pp. 9%. Thesame. Price, 20 cents. 


The Barma'd at Battleton. By F W. Robinson. (Harper's Half Hour 
Series.) 32mo, pp. 76. Thesame. Frice, 15 cents. 


The Gypsy. Atale. By G. P. R. James, (Franklin &\,are Library.) 
4to, pp. 9%. Tnesame. Price, 15 ceuts. 


The Life of Charles James Mathews. 
(Franklin Square Liorary.) 400, pp. 5. 


Moy O’Brien. A tale of Irish Life, 
Library.) 4to, pp. 50. 


By Henry Morley. ' 
ew York: 


(Fifth 
Cassell, retler, Ga.pin, 


Ilinstrated, 
Price, $ .00. 


Edited by Charles Dickens. 
Tae same. Price, 15 cents. 


By Melusine. (Franklin Square 
The same, Price, 10 cent’. 


Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope. (Frankliv Square Library.) 
4to, pp. 9%. Thesame. Price, 15 cents. 


Mistery of Behnke, Alabama, the Bloff City of the Chattah ochee. By 
J.A essun. 8Vy, pp. 37. AUania, Gia : Printed by James P. Har- 
rison ‘‘ roe 

Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Convention of t*e General Synod ot 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in tne United States; asseubled 
in Woost-r, Ohio, June 11-1:, 1879. 8vo, pp. M4. Pui adeiphia: 
Lutherau Pub.ication House. 

Thoughts for the Thoughtful ; an exposition of the vision of Daniel 8 
andy. ty Charles W. Conolly. v0, pp. 45. 


Jacksvnviile, Fla.: 
Printed at the Sun and Press Job Rooms. 


The Contrast ; a temperance corcert exercise By Thomas R. Thomp- 
sn. 1l6mo, py. 8. New York: Nauonai Temperance scciety. rrice, 
3 cents. 


The Fruits Thereof; a temperance concert exe reise. 


By Thomas R. 
Thompson. lé6mo, pp. 16. The same. Price, 5 counts. 








Every addition to the very neat series of Harper's Greek 
and Lat'n Texts is welcome; especially one so desirable and 
attractive as a selection from Cicero’s Letters: M. Tullii 
C'ceronis Epistulae Selectze. The selection is a happy one, 
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taken entirely from the books “Ad Familiares,” “ Ad Atti- 
cum,’ and “ Ad Quintum Fratrem,” neglecting entirely the 
two late and presumably spurious books, interesting as they 
mightbe. Tne text is the approved one of Reinhold Klotz. 
The ecelection is arranged in chronological order, quite dif- 
ferently of course, therefore, from Cicero’s own grouping, 
and beautifully presents the author’s biography and history 
of his own times from the year of Catiline’s conspiracy 
nearly to the end of Cicero’s life, For purposes of instructive 
reading, it would be d‘fficult to hit upon a finer selection. 
A very serious defect in the book, however, is that it has 
absolutely no index which is of the slightest value; except 
that it tells where to find each of the one hundred and forty 
selected epistles in the larger editions of Cicero’s works. It 
is oniy by inspection that the reader discovers that this 
selection is divided into six books, as follows: (1.) Before 
Cicero’s exile (B.C. 62-59); (2.) In exile (B. C. 58); (3.) 
After return from exile (B.C. 57); (4.) Daring the civil 
war (B. C. 50); (5.) Under Julius Ciesar (B. C. 48 44); (6.) 
After Coe iar’s murder, and during the war following (B. C. 
44). But the book itself nowhere contains this information 
in one place, nor do the running titles hint at the number of 
the book to which any given page belongs. Three or four 
additional pages, or even one additional page, such as a 
reasonably industrious editor could have easily furnished, 
would have trebled the value of the volume. (18mo, 


cloth, pp. 286. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 65 
cents. ) 


Twelve years ago there was published in Boston a two- 
volume work called The Book of the Sonnet, edited by 
Laigh Hunt and 8S. Adams Lee; the latter, we believe, an 
American. Mr. Hunt had undertaken the compilation of 
the collection some time before his death, and to it he pre- 
fixed an excellent introduction,—though, happily, his sug- 
gestion that more sonnets ought to be written did not stimu- 
late that activity on the part of verse-mongers which might 
have been feared. This collection included a very well- 
chosen body of Eaglish and American sonnets, covering the 
whole field, and showing a very unusual familiarity with 
this department of literature, Sinca that time a Mr. Charles 
Tomlinson has produced in Eagland a similar anthology. 
Continued interest in this brauch of poetry is shown by the 
appearance of Mr. Charles D, Deshler’s Afternoons with the 
Poets, consisting of specimens of the leading Eaglish and 
American sonnets, accompanied by sufficiently full bio- 
graphical and critical material, in the form of a dialogue 
between a wise professor and a docile and inquisitive hearer. 
The selection of sonnets is in general well made, though, of 
course, far smaller than that given in M-. Huot and Mr. 
Lee’s volumes. The critical writing is of a gentle and old- 
fashioned description, Mr. Dashler's style being discursive 
and enthusiastic, rather than epigrammutic and analytic. 
With his judgments no fault need be found, as a rule, though 
sometimes they are very wide of the mark. For instance, 
he says of the sonne's of Tennyson, L mgfellow, and Bryant : 
“ Tennyson’s are more specifically confined to the realm of 
sentiment, reflsction, and speculation; Longfellow’s to that 
of concrete objec's, to man, and the works or operations of 
nature; and Bryant's blend the characteristics cf both, exhib- 
iting mora warmth of human sympathy in his sentiment 
than we fiad in Tennyson, and surrounding his bits of nature 
with a lovelier haz2 and an atmosphere of softer radiance 
than we discover in Longfellow.” As the old college in- 
structor remarked to his pupil, “the reverse is true;” for 
certainly, in this sentence, the names of Lowegfellow and 
Bryant should be made to change places. Mr. Dz shler's 
critical opinions, as a rule, however, are not so questionable 
as in this passage; and his reader will not be annoyed by 
anything worse, on the part of this pleasant guide througa 
sonnet:-land, than his somewhat wearisome style, which may 
be described as sweetened Johnsonian. The volume is pro- 
duced very handsomely, in the beautiful type and tasteful 
binding which the book-lover now finds in so many of 
the recent issues of the Harpers. (Sm. 4to, cloth, pp. 320. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.75 ) 


Not infrequently there is to be seen in this country, in the 
salesrooms of the larger publishirg houses, the beautiful 
abridged English edition of Conybeare and Howson’s Life 
and Epistles of S', Paul, in rather small type, uniform in size 
anistyle with an annotated edition of Thomson’s The Land 
and the Book, and other kindred works. The abridgment 
was made by Canon Howson himself, after the death of Mr. 
Conybeare, and is therefore much better than the stil! further 
abridged elition issued by the labors of other parties. So 
many of the notes as could be retained or translated for te 
benefit of the English reader, upwards of three thousand in 
number, together with the appendices and tab!es entire, have 
been retained, with some little Greek and Latin which will 
prove no inconvenience. One or two new points also appear 
which are not to be found in the original unabridged edition. 
This “ People’s E lition” has now been reprinted in America, 
with most of the illustrations and maps, in very good types, 
and is, on the whole, the most desirable edition for the ordi- 
nary reader. It is published at Hariford, Connecticut, by 


the Columbian Book Company, and is sent by mail prepaid, 
to any address, for one dollar and fif:y cents. (8vo, cloth, 
pp. x, 975.) ; 


Useful helps to the study of German continue to multiply, 
nor is it at all to be regretted when we reflect that no one 
can be a master in biblical science without a working knowl- 
edge of that tongue. In the multitude of such helps, the 
student has only to decide which is bast fitted to his habits 
of acquirement, and he will be pretty sure to find that which 
will suit. A German Reading Book, Part IL. of “ German 
Principis,” on the plan of Dr. William Smith’s “ Principia 
Latina,” is a very good book with which to get a fair knowl- 
edge of ordinary German prose, such as will be found in the 
anecdotes, stories, and histories, including a slight dash of 
natural history. The arrangement, 2s well as the directions 
for using the book, the tables, and the vocabulary, are such 
as to greatly economiz2 the learner’s time. Many things 
which, in other books, are left to the learner's mother wit, 
as unwritten rules, ace here made so positive and plain 
a3 to considerably abridge the oral teacher’s labor. The 
selection does not give as extended a view of the glories of 
German literature as many other reaiers ; it is a‘‘ Principia,” 
or elements for the beginner. (16mo, cloth, pp. 263. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 94 cents.) 


The careful and honest observations of Mary Treat, of 
Vineland, New Jersey, are already favorably known, not to 
say well known, on both sides of the Atlantic. Though 
unpretending, and making no claim to be one of the queens 
of science, she has yet rendered many services of great and 
permanent value to the sciences of botany and entomology. 
Her narratives always take a popular form, as well as partake 
of a popular spirit. Her Chapters on Ants, which appeared 
scme months since in Lippincott’s Magaz’ne and Harper’s 
Magazine, were altogether adapted to take a more perma- 
nent shape, as they now do, in a volume of Harper’s Half 
Hour Series, to which they are a decided addition. The 
“Chapters” treat of the slave-making and the harvesting 
ants of Florida, and incidentally of a few other species. 


(32m, paper, pp. 96. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, 20 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


An important essay on the present political and social 
condition of the British empire, contributed by Mr. Glad- 
stone to The Nineteenth Century, has been issued by A. 8. 
Birnes & Co., New Yor’, as the tenth number of their Atlas 
Series. The price is ten cents. 


The new fall books announced by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
are a memoir of Sargent 8. Prentiss, by his brother, Pro- 
fessor George L. Prentiss; the three concluding volumes of 
Mr. Gladstone's collected essays, Gleanings of Past Year»; 
Friar Anselmo, and other poems, by Mrs. Jutia C. R. Dorr; 
The Gracchi, by A. H. Beesly, in the Epochs of History 
Series ; and the first volume of a serious History of Explo- 
ration and Travel, by Jules Verne. 





The autumn announcements of Fords, Howard, & Hul- 
bert, New York, include the following new books: Storie 
for Boys, by Professor Rossiter W. Riymornd; Pets and 
Playmates, a juvenile story by Miss Laura Eimonds; Figs 
and Thistles, a Western story, by the Hon. A. W. Tourgee, 
of North Carolina, the author of Toinette, a Southern novel 
published by the same firm a few years ago; A Fool’s 
Errand, a story of life and adventures in the South; and 
new editions of The Mode of Man’s Immortality, by T. A. 
Goodwin, and Toinette, mentioned above. 


Mr. William Syckelmoore, of Philadelphia, known as the 
publisher of several excellent cheap editions of valuable 
religious books, has begun the publication of a new maga- 
zine called The Presbyterian Monthly. The Rey. Dr. 
Alfred Nevin will edit it, and several prominent Presby- 
terian ministers are announced as contributors. The first 
number, for September, contains 80 octavo pager, well 
printed, and containing a fair variety of Sunday reading, 
arranged in several departments,—contributions, miscellany, 
home reading, science notes, health hints, humor, news, edi- 
torial notes, and music. The price of The Presbyterian 
Monthly is two dollars a year. 


The National Temperance Society, 58 Reade Street, New 
York, has added the following tracts (numbers 168-174) to 
its 12mo series: The Pirate Alcohol, by Joseph Cook; The 
Lord and the Distillers, or Who Got the Corn? by the Rev. 
Mansfield French ; “I Like to Wear my Own Clothes First,” 
by the Rev. Charles Garrett; The Alphabet of Intemperance, 
by Ebenezer Bowman; Moderation versus Abstinence, by 
Samuel Bowly; A Glass of Ale, by T.S. Arthur; The Legal 
Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic, by the Rev. Joseph S. 
Van Dyke; Antidotes to the Drinking Saloon, by T. 8. 





Arthur. All the above, save Mr. Van Dyke’s tract, contain 


four pages each, and are sold at three dollars « thousand ; 


Dr. Van Dyke's has eight pages, and is sold for six dollars 
a thousand, 


A very sensible plan in the management of p»pular circu- 
lating libraries has been adopted by Ferree & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, in their Mutual Library. Cheap books and cheap 
editions are loaned at lower prices than more costly volumes ; 
a classification according to commercial value being made 
the basis of the charge made to those taking books from the 
library. For instance, in Class A one hundred books are 
loaned for one dollar, while more costly books are loaned at 
two or three dollars a hundred, and soon. The holder of a 
ticket to Class A may take out books of other classes, one 
book from Class B counting as two books on his A list of 
one hundred, and so on; and of course the reverse may be 
done. The plan is worth the attention of readers and libra- 
rians. In carrying out this plan, Ferree & Co. utilize, for 
the inexpensive books composing Class A (which are loaned 
for one cent apiece), the issues of the excellent ten-cent, 
fifteen-cent, and twenty-cent “ Libraries” now so common; 
the volumes being fitted for use by being enclosed ia a neat 
and strong “Mutual Library Binder.” This binder is also 


used for current numbers of magazines, which Ferree & Co. 
loan, 


The “Collection of Foreign Authors,” now in course of 
publication by D. Appleton & Co., has reached its seven- 
teenth number. The collection (which is made up, so far, 
of novels only) includes works by Cherbuliez, Theuriet, 
Gautier, George Sand, De Gobineau, Haller, Uibach, Henri 
Greville, Lubomirski, Bantzon, Feuillet, and Heyse. All 
the above are French authors, with the exception of the last- 
named. We are glad that the publishers have thus far kept 
the series free from the works of such contemporary novelists 
as Zola. The several volumes are published in paper (at 
50 and 60 cents), and in cloth (at 75 cents and $1 00).—— 
The “ New Handy Volume Series” of the same publishers 
has reached its forty-first number. Its writers are for the 
most part Eaglish, and its general character has been more 
satisfactory to the reader of gentle tastes than the “ Collection 
of Foreign Authors” has been. The “ New Handy Volume 
Series” has contained books by the following English 
writers: Mrs. Edwardes, Mrs. Linton, Miss Macquoid, 
Charles Limb, Sheridan Le Fann, the Rev. R. W. Dale, 
Miss Trollope, Thomas Arnold (the younger), Miss Yonge, 
J.T. Bunce, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, Thomas Handy, 
and Mies B. M. Butt. Its list of French authors comprises 
Theuriet, Mme. Reybaud, Souvestre, and Tardieu, and of 
German authors, Lindau and Wilhelmine von Hillern. The 
following American writers have contributed to it: B. Phil- 
lips, “Christian Reid,” Julian Hawthorne, George M. 
Towle, S. G. W. Benjamin, A. H. Guernsey, George T. 
Ferris, Julian Sturgis, and William H. Rideing. Its vol- 
umes have been issued in paper, at prices ranging from 20 
to 30 cents; and some of them have also appeared in cloth, 
at 60 cents. 

The most important literary news of the year, the most 
important alike to the scholar and the reader, is the an- 
nouncement of the perfection of the arrangements for the 
publication of the large Historical Dictionary of the Eaglish 
Language upon which the London Philologic +l Society has 
been engaged forsome years past. This dictionary will be 
too large and costly for immediate popular use, for it will be 
at least four times as large as Webster or Worcester. But 
its importance in the general history of the language, and 
as a storehouse of material for present and future use, will 
be very great. A full statement of the present condition of 
the undertaking, and of the plans of those who have it 
in hand, is presented in last week’s number of The Nation. 
This statement is evidently prepared by an authorita- 
tive hand, and is worth repeating here: “The His- 
torical Dictionary of the English language which the 
Philological Society has had in hand for more than twenty 
years is at last to be published. The Delegates of the Clar- 
endon Press, in the University cf Oxford, have assumed 
the entire financial responsibility of the publication, Dr. 
Murray, the president. of the Society, bas undertaken to edit 
it with a corps of sub-editors. A fi-st part of four hundred 
pages, containing the letter A, is to be ready in 1882, and 
the rest to follow in the course of ten years, if possible, The 
raw material for the work consists of quotations illustrating 
the use of all the English words by ali writers of all ages, 
and in all senses. These are wri'ten accordicg to a uniform 
plan, each on a slip of paper of the size of half a sheet of 
note-paper. An appeal was made in January, 1859, to the 
Eaglish and American public to assist in making these 
quotations. Dr. Murray finds some two tons’ weight of slips 
accumulated. In the earliest period, where the books are 
few, the work is fairly done or promised, but in the later 
centuries many books remain untouched. A new ‘appeal’ is 
now issued for help. A thousand readers are asked for to 
complete the reading, and send in the slips within the next 
three years. For American readers American books are 





left. Hardly any have been touched. Dr. Murray has also, 
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with generous confidence in American schol- 
ars, left them the unfinished books of the 
eighteenth century. At least four or five hun- 
drei American readers are needed in order 
to accomplish thoroughly so soon what is 
thus allotted to them. Any one can help, 
especially with modern books. Dr. Murray’s 
pupils have supplied him with five thousand 
good q 10tations during the past month. But, 
of course, persons who have access to original 
editions cf authors of the eighteenth century, 
and who have some scholastic preparation 
for the work, must do the most important part 
of it. A few specimens cf the slips will give 
a clear idea of the nature of the reader's 
work. The earliest slip for any word should 
give ils first appearance in English literature. 
Thus, the earliest slip yet turned up for the 
word castle is found to read as follows : 
Castle, sb. obsolete. A village. 

1000. Cott. Gosp., Matt. xxi. 2. 

Farath on thaet castel. 

This indicates that the word first appears in 
the year 1000, in the Cottonian Gospels, in 
Matthew 21: 2, with the spelling caséel, and 
meaning a village. American readers will 
not get firet slips for words of that age; but 
let them not despair— many words are 
younger. For arrow-root the earliest slip yet 
made is as follows: 


Arrow-root, sb. Food prepared from Maranta 
starch. 
1848. THACKERAY, Vanity Fair (ed. 
1853.) ch xxxix., p. 340. 
They smooth pillows; and make Arrow- 
root. 


This, it seems, appeared originally in 1848, 
but was read in an edition of 1853. The first 
appearance of afinition is as follows: 
A ffinition, sb. 
1879. W.D. Howkg ts, The Lady of the 
Aroostook, ch. xiv., p. 165. 


By sume infi: ritely subtie and unconscious 
affiniiion she relaxed toward him, 


A reader of Bancroft’s ‘ History’ noted 


‘2,000 words suspected of there makivg their 


first appearance. But it is not only first 
appearances that are wanted. Readers are 
requested to make a quotation for every word 
word that strikes them as ‘rare, obsolete, old- 
fashioned, new, peculiar, or used in a peculiar 
way.’ 

Agrin ady. 

1879. W. D. HowE ts, The Lady of the 
Aroostook, ch. viii., p. 80. 

Half the ship’s company ... were there 
silently agrin. 

Ethnic, adj. 

1879. W.D. Howg.is, The Lady of the 

Arocstosk, ch. viii., p. 8i. 

The cook’s respect having been won back 
through his ethnic susceptibility to 
silver. 

Phrases and proverbs are to be carefully 
quoted : 
Bacon. sb. To save one’s bacon. 

1698. MILTON, Defens Populi, trans., p. 
561. 

He was resolved to take a course like the 
soldier in Terence, to save his bacon. 

Form, tb. To be good form 

1579. W.D “HOWELLS, The Lady of the 
Aroostook, ch. xxui., p. 259. 

Your voice was too good to be good from 
—that’s an expression yoa must get— 
it m-aus everything. 

But sometimes readers will go through a book 
without finding anything rare or extraordi- 
nary. They are reminded that the Dictionary 
is to contain all words, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, and that a quotation in each century 
is wanted for every sense or construction of 
every word. E.ch reader is therefore re- 
quested to give quotations for common words 
in their common senses, whenever good, apt, 
pithy, short sentences containing them occur. 
Diplom: tist, sb. 

1860. J. L. he ere 
(ed, 1868), I., ii, 24. 

If d p.omatic pascen consists mainly 
in the power to deceive, never were 
more adroit diplomatists than those of 
the sixteenth century. 


United Netherlands 


Minute directions to readers are printed, and 
will be sent to any persons who ask for them ; 
and thera ere lists of books of the eighteenth 
century whic are specially wanted, and some 
other printed matter. Considerable ccrres- 
pondence is needed to explain and to srrange, 
80 that the same book may not be undertaken 
by many persons. Reader: in the United 
States ere notified by Dr. Marray that ‘they 
will save time by first communicating with 
Professcr F. A. March, of Lafayette College, 


Easton, Pennsylvania, whom,’ he says, ‘ we 
have a‘ked to crganize and guide the work of 
our American friends,’ It will savea letter or 
two to each, a thoucand letters in all, ifall vol- 
unteers cr enquirers will mention in their first 
note the titles of four or five books which they 
have at hand and incline to take, so that a 
selection may at once be made. If original 
editions of eighteenth-century books sre to 
be had, those are to be preferred; if not, 
American authors of other date are to be 
taken. Early books of travel, law, or records 
are to be sought, in which the names of 
American objects, acts, habits, relations, are 
likely to have made théfr first appearance, 
and, of course, later books of the same kind. 
We must read the works of our great states- 
mer, lawyers, and theologians, and of our 
men of science, as well ¢s our poets, novelists, 
and historians. The Dictionary will be one 
of the great books of the world, a standard 
work for many generations. American au- 
thors should be fully represented in it. One 
thing more. The readers cannot be paid in 
money. Dr. Murrsy mentions that he will 
pay their postages, and wi'l furn’sh slips for 
those who wish them. He has copies of a 
few bocks to give to those who read them, 
and the reference-l'st cf books at the end of 
the dictionary will record the names of their 
readers. His address is Mill Hil), Middle- 
sex, N. W., England.” 





BUSINESS DEP. AR T MENT. T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week, 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,250 copies, Advertisers are free to ex- 
amine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements 15 cents per agate line for each and 
every insertion 





AMERICAN WATCHES.—A reduce: d price- 
list of over 100 styles of Solid Gold and 
Silver Watches just issued by a r.liable 
jewele-, which will be mailed free to any 
address wali WN. soca di Newark, N. J. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FITZPATRICK’S premium stained glass for churches 
costs no more than inferior work, see 5 i Amo 
Address Box 226, Stapleton, Richmond Co , 


No Cement = ordinary merit could gain the popn- 
gr 4 “Van Sian’s Stratena” has achieved. 250 000 
b ttles s,ld already in 1879. Ali genuiue has name 
blown | in bottle, Buy no other cement. 





WHE BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON. Sample 
_copy free. Address Prov. Lith.Co. Providence, 1. 
50 NDAY AFTERNOON, | Springfield. Mans. 
11 Cent Zephyr. Finn. Seventh and Arch, Phila. 


INDERGARTEN Material and Furniture, Send 
for price lists to Baker, Pratt, & Co, sch ol Far- 
nisners and Imp: yrters, 142 & 144 Grand bt, L., New Yor. 


. Sample copies of the 
BOSTON BvoOK BULLETIN and 

CATALOGUE of PUBLICATION. 

Free by mail. Address 
D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 

THE CRYSTAL RIVER 
TURNED UPON 
THE BLACK VALLEY RAILROAD AND COTNTRY. 

A Temperance Allegory. 200 pages and 31 ilustra- 
tlons. L have never seen any tract or book that as a 
powerful exbibition of truth is at all comparable with 
this. JuHN B.GOUsH Price, $!(0by mail. Agents 


wanted. “os to ©. 8S. HANKS, 20 Ucurt Street, 
Boston, M 


CONVBEARE & HOWSON'S 
Life & Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 


Popular edition, With maps and illustrations, 
764 pp. 12mo0, cloth. $1.50. 
We have just pnb ish«d acompast and cheap edition 





of this well- known and valuable work, which, as 
Spurgeon says “s ands like some o’er-topping Alp— 
&@ marvel among Sc:iptural biographies.” 


It is just the book for the Sund day- -school teacher 
and scholar as a help to the under tanding of the 
Pauline episties, presenting a compiete view of the 
life and surroundings o: the aposile to the Gentiles in 
a cheap and conveuieut form. 


Sold by all booksellers or sent by mall on recelpt of 


price. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


JULPIT. PAINTINGS, 


Jup icat-s of 109 sets ured by Rev. E. M. Long 
Sy iiustrated sern 1008, 1 twenty years’ revival 
efforts in 7.0 churebes 


se d vim three — stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revival:, names of 20) pw tors or super- 
intenaenis using them, 120 Arca St, Poila., ta, 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times, 





EDUCATIONAL. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. 


Boys 
th roughly prepared for college or business. Send 
for cat catalogues to the Principal. Rev. A. G. CHAM BERS. 


HA NEBFORD COLLEGE, | Haverford College P.O. 
Tho Chase .D., dent. WN 
miles from Philadelphia, Under care of Society of 
Friends a Classica) and Scientific Courses. 
For circul: address Prof. Allen C, Thomas, Prefect. 
Lameaon aL INSTITUTE, No 247 Soura THIR- 
/ TEENTH STREET, PH!LADELPHIA. Duties re- 
sumed September 8. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


| ge ENTH YEAR. 

MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND KINDERGARTEN, 1313 Green 
Street, Philadelphia, will oper Fall Term, September 
15, 1879. MISS KENNARD, Principal. 


OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
For both sexes. College preparacory. Lusitute, clas- 
oheat and scientific courses. Buiiding brick. Modern 
improvements. C.\imate mild, very beaithy. Tustruc- 
tion thorough. Begins Sept. 34, Send ior catalogue. 
H. K. Trask, Prin. 
i ISS LAIRD’S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES AND MISES, No. 323 Nortn Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, will reopen September 15, 1879. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
3 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Appteniion 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Fa _ with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARG 


T. COTESWORTH PINOEREY, 
380 Union Square, N. Y. 


~ '§@amm Hours Musical Instraction 
125%: New England Ng ting Music 
Hall, Bostor FE. Tourjée, Director. 


A Marvel of Cheapness. 








THE NEW EDITION OF 


CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE 


NOW READY. 
The only complete and unabridged 
edition published in this country. 


LARGE OCTAV0O, 856 PAGES. 


Good type, well printed, strongly 


$150. 


For sale by booksellers everywhere, 


and mailed free on receipt of the price 


by the publishers, : 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York. 


Special rates given for clubs of five 


or more copies, upon application. 


THE RECORD, | 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
THE CHEAPEST DAILY INDEPENDENT 
NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








32 COLUMNS FOR ONE CENT. 
The issue of SATURDAY contains 64 columns. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS 


FROM ALL PARTS.OF THE WORLD. 


Complete and Accurate Market Reports 


ITS GENERAL NEWS AND ENTERPR'SING 
SPECIALTIES MAKE [IT A VALUABLE 
PAPER FOR ANY LOCALITY, 

J ke 
PRICE, #3 A YEAR, FREE OF POSTAGE, 
SENT ON TRIAL ONE MONTH FOR 


25 CEN IS, 


The Double Sheet (Eight-page) Saturcay rumber 
wi'l be sent freeof p stage tu any eddress for $l a 
year, and contains be ides the news of the day, mis- 
ceslanevus reading matter of an i. teresting character. 


PRESENT CIRCULATION 
54,000 DAILY, 


AVERAGES 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


_THE RECORD, P PHILADE SLPHIA. 


GUNDAYS. HOOL FURNITURK. end for illus 
trations and estimates to Baker, Pratt, & Co., Sun- 
day-s-nool Furn shers, 142 @ 144 Grand 5t. New York. 


Beatty's Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington.N.J. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


re Nsw YorK. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale a 


specialty. Our 
Fetastes are fakin the highest rank at Yale and 
illiams, By enter rng thelr sons at ten; or not 


than twelve years of age, parents will n largel: 
time, expense, and thoroughness of prep ay 
Circulars and “ Hints to Parents” — on application. 
Correspondence comet ft 

NRY- w BIGLAR, A. M. 


~ GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


South Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass 

One of the oldest private schools in the country. Es 
tablished by li present principal in 1842. JI ocaTED 
IN A QurEetT COUNTRY VILLAGE IN THE MID8T OF 
NORTHERN BERKSHIRE’S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
SCENERY. ARES BOYS FOR 


Business, Scientific School, or bay 


Fall term opens Sept. 4. wept bw ear. For 
Catalogues, address BENJ. F Miti .Principal. 


BLAIRSVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Beantiful grounds, commodious buildings, thoro' 
instruction, new and superior pianos for practice. e 
Department of Music will be in charge of Miss Mary 
R. Jenks, who, after unnsval success in teaching, 
Kaa two years in study at the Conservatory of ctthy 





Germany. The Faculty of the Conservatory 
~J strongest terms of her talent, acquisitions, and sk 
® musical artist. The twenty-ninth year begins 
September 3, 1879. Terms moderate For Catalogues 
apply to Rev. T. R. Ewrne Principal, Biairsville, Pa. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For the Liberal Educatio. of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges#iayear. Cataiogues 
sent on application to W. &. DEAN, Registrar, 


Wetts COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N., Y. 

Full Collegiate, Academic, an* Special Courses, 
Superior yey in music. Location — 
for beauty, thfulness and refinement. Buildings 
elegant. A om where parents may with confidence 
intrust their daughters. Terms on Session 
begins Se: 10, . aeot for catalogu 

E. 8. FRISBEE, eT D. President. 
M's 8. GIBSONS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
DADIES: 1519 Walnut Street, will reopen for the 
Fall Session, September 17. Home puplis limited. 


ISS ANABLE’S BOARDINGand DA Y SCHOOL, 
1350 Pine gerest, — will reopen Sept. 





“24th, Primary | classes fo; 





pan SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
ntages tor a a thorough education. Refers by 
oe aoa to H. Clay ; ak Editor of The Sun- 
School Times, and _ Rev. 8 . Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. af circulars. address, 
MRA. J. A. BOGARDUS. iS. Brinetpal. 


[MISS NOTT’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 33 Wali 8t., New Haven, Ct, 
The seventh year begins September bo. Circulars bent 


upon application. os 
GANNETT INSTITUTE *°Sccron wane” 
The 26th year will begin Wednesday. Oct. 1, 1879. 
For Catalogue and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gan- 
net, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLFGE. Of e easy 
access, healthful, nomelike, thorough, Christian, 
wisely governed. and reasovable In rates. THE Cor- 
LEGE MEETS THE DEMANDS OF 7=2 te For 
CaTaLoGUE ADDRESS Rev. WM. C. BOW , AM. 
Pres., Bordentown, N. J 

N ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA reo 

and French Boarding School 








ens her English 


Morristown, N. J , Sept. 17. Superior advautages in 
all departments; large and attractive grounds. Terms 
for board and tuition, $360 per annum, the 


Principal. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR LITTLE GIRIS, 
319 NORTH FIFTH STREET, CAMDEN N. J 
A lady having a successful Kindergarten wii a 
into her family four little girls, giving them her especial 
attention and a mothe ’s —_ 3. ew Bent. 1s, 1879. 
Refers to present patrons. Ww. NEVI Us. _ 


DAMS ACADEMY, Saline. Mass. 


Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of 
Managers. Thirteen pupiis ont of fourtesn 
examivation at Harvard College thi« year. 


$10 ayear. Board. $350. 
WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 


Apply for information to 
(JAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, | 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WINTER TERM WILL COMMENCE SEPTEM- 
BER 9, 1879. FOR CIRCULARS ADDRESS 
J. GRIER RALSTON, PRINCIPAL. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY for young 
persons of both sexes, will re-opea on Wedn ° 
September 3. Young men are prepared for College or 
for business, and advarced studies offered to young 
ladies. The government is miid but efficient. The 
situation is beautiful and healthy; water pure; heat- 
ing by steam; terms moderate, with an ab aiement to 
ministers and candidates. 
H. D.Gregory, A.M., Ph.D , Princip’l, Blairstown, n, N.J. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 acd 1415 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADFL PBIA. 
Course in Elocution C.oursein O atory. For Public 
Speakers, Readers, Tcachers, and the gen: ra! student 
or higher E«glih, Pariicular atie: lion to Conversa- 
tional Culture. & — in a! the departments. 
Fail term opens Sept 2 Bw 70 page catalogue on 
app. ication. J. . 3 SHOEMAKER A. M.. President. 


THE HILL SCHOOL 


(Preparatory to College). Pottstown, Pa. Distinctive 
wors, preparation for best colleges. Gradnates of the 
school invariably enter college without conditions. 
English ana Scientific Courses 01 for business. Expe: 

enced and permanent teacters. Tb: rough lastruction, 
Home life and culture. JOHN MEIGS, PH.D. eo 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GROWING GIRLS Pure 
air g od fooa, kind ( nrist' au care, me umb-r limived, 

AT Fai term be ‘gins Cope mnber 18 idress, 
MISS C. R, CHURCHIT e “Berlin, Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 


the 
Tuition, 
A rew circular just issued. 








Thorough tnstruction 











in Civil Engineering. Chem- 
istry, the Classics, and English, Degrees conferred. 
For Cire ulars, apply to 
L. THEO. HYATT, President. 
D*:&: 8. WA} NG'S MILITARY I OARUING 
Schoo!, Pougi kee, Srieas as befo-e 
tne wer. spec ial attention to ‘ited e be ys and to large 
and backward ones. 
i” pee INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
L EDINBORO,’ PA. 
Has carefully graded courses of study in all depart- 
ments of music, Instruction g ven in Theory, Voice 


Culture, and ali Instrements common to the Church, 
Parlor, Orchestra, and Band. Students recite dally in 
classes. Expenses low. Address, for circulars. 


C. O. MOORE, Principal. 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at §2.15 a year, which includes postage. Olub rates: 














From 1 to 14 copies. 92.15 each. 
“ bwn 1.90 “ 
80 copies and upward 165 “ 





How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





JoHn D, WATTLES, 


FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


a Z ted cubserteer than the 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
discontinued, he ti continue to send &. The paper . : : 4 . 
po however, be Ganon at any time thereafter, V the A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
Wine Gat heh roto oe Se ees Oe See for the | the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 
pon digcontined. Ah py to your offer to new subscribers. 


is now §2.15, the ee ~ pad ad Me it can be afforded. 
Subscriptions will be ed for any portion of a 


early rates. 

ven Aaa ons may be made at any time to a club, at the 
fame rate at which the club, > oe oe formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe an Buch additional sub- 
ions to gavise a4 thoonmns time ‘eth the club as 
nally ordered. The new panes to pay pro 

for the time cf their ey: oy: 
Subscribers aski to have 7 direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not gary Se post 
© one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
wy 3 either asinglo or club 

writing renew er ingle or clu 

suberiptuon, in connection with which his name has 
publishers, will please 
give = name of the — to whom the paper or 


nbacr! oers wishing to triroduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen cupiee, sent free Irdm ins 
flice to any madres. 


SUPERINTENDENTS PAPER, 50 cents per year. 


: 4 bn ; mes who are Pastors A 
intendenis it n latter class 
separate roo ‘ heads of departments wey in 


we your renewal to The Sa tendents’ 
Pa rpleaee Tnention the date to w you have 
paid for Sakon a ere School Times, as given on the 











dreas label on The Times, 
pi. Weekly Leeson LEAF. A separate leaf for 
Sunday in the year. 
100 copies one wohned, 60 
100 one ° 
wa 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 
een than one 


TME SCHOLARS’ RTERLY. Contains the Les- 
for three mon with Map, Bible Dictionary 





coples one year 


i 


le one year x a | 
copy, owe year (ton tone amet the” Jeccccccesce 6.95 
10 ie, Lhree three mon weascecsesees 607 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
Subscribers in Great Britain a wee wish tone peamtve A | 
of these ablendecs can 


ent 
peter onder, | arse at at Praied Iadelphin & to iy hn D. 
vy 


tendon fat Paper, one e year, 8 shillings. 
en - 
eer fine one your, 1s. 64, 


ude postage, w! 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
te In 15 


The uniform rate for ordinary otvestisemen 
genta per per agate Tine 14 lines to an Inch), each inser- 
soo whether for one or more, It is leved that 
makes THE Sag 


chea eapest advertising medium. 
far, among the religious weeklies, will meet with ibe 
Saal tee advertisers. The rate for Read- 
py iy type, leaded) in the Business 
, &- 4 will be 50 cents per counted line for CJ 
py op yt for oon no we (solid agate) 30 cents 





‘at 


He 


Letters concern! Saber! ns or Advertisernents 
should be addressed to — 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 ) Chestnut 8t., ee 








EXPERT WRITER PEN. 


(Qdasevieroare, Giisecw, Seortans ) 
WILE FOT SCRATOR OR SPLATTER—TURYED UP POINT, 
SUITED FOU ANY HAND—LARGE O8 SHALL, 
is ONLY PEN THAT TAKES THE PLACH OF THE GOOD 
OLD-FASHIONED QUILL. 





J. BR. WELDIN & CO, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
Por Bor, § grom, by mail, Ge. Per Box, 1 groms, by mall, $2.00. 


SAMPLE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 
[eee an 


‘A Good Pen 


WITH THE QUALITIES OF 


Smoothness & Durability 


Ts a great comfort for those who write much. 
These qualities have been attained in the 


CELEBRATED J. Q. BRADISH PENS, 


Which have for the past two or three years 
known } = few, oO ratively, rites 
eee are some eight 
or ten Sarietios of sinew ‘and styles, from fine to 
coarse, from small to | hey are used in 
the City Hal), State oa Banks, Insurance 
Companies, and Counting-Rooms, and their 
value is well attested 
a@” PLEASE REMEMBER“@ 
THe J, Q. BRADISH PENS ARE SMOOTH AND 
VERY DURABLE. 
Send ten cents for sample. 
FOR SALE BY HOWARD GANNETT. 
S82 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tsement in The Sunday School Times, 





~ Church Organs. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the CINCINNATI 
usic HALL; the powerful Centennial Organ; 
the great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brook- 

lyn; and of nearly 1,000 others for every 
ey art of the country. 
ABLISHED IN 1829. 

We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 
ORGAN (of pipes only), at prices varying from $300 to 
$1,000 and upward 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
DESCRIPTIVE. Cli 

CIRCULARS and specificati 
= on Ll _ ome 









A practical road 
machine, An ordi- 
nary rider can dis- 
tance the best horse 
in a day’s run. On 
exhibition at 813 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
Send 3 cent stamp for 
price-list, and 24 p 
catalogue, with fu 
information. 


THE POPE MF'G CO., 4 SUMMER S8T., Boston, Mass. 


BRY S2:eSCIORTICONS 


With New Improved and Carefully Selected 


[MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., = hiladelphia, 
For convenience and efficiency, fo ivate or tor 
public us hie? stand 


MO UNRIVALED, 


Clroutars free. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Scionticon Mannal,éth F.,75 cents. 
Sple di a Outfits at Bottom Prices, 


~ IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
CAXTON ETTE PRESS, $8.00. 


CAXTON, $13; both Self-inking. 
rakitg in tw Bar wll anite 

nkin ™m to w 0 the 
work ota $250 $250 Presses from 
$8.50. Stamp } a4" catalogue. 

CURTIS & MITCHELL, 

16 Federal Street, Boston, Maas, 

Established 1847. 





BLACKBOARDCRAYON; 


PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


PRICE S0¢ PER YEAR,POSTAGE PAID, 
App SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


- Rt PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 
PROVIDENCE,R.1. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards--Reward Cards 
—Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— Bible Verse 
— Good re © an Hymnal Cards. 
TEACHERS’ ~~ list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE address, J. H. BUFFORD’S 
SONS, Publishers of Ovelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Masa. 


I? 2% you want a cheap lesson help for oe school, 
the same time a good one, sen for sacaples 

of The" eekly Lesson published at the o' 

The Sunday Soncol Times. Price, © cents per han- 

dred a mon 











TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to all 
the friends of the tem _—— Cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issu 






Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands of 
the workers, At the top of each page the temperance 
pledge is printed. 
en an autre graph is requested and secured in one 
of these albums, the pledge is signed and the seeming- 
ly s vall act has, perhaps been a long step towards 
saving a body and soul from ruin. 
It will prove a most effective agent in the hands of 
ladies, who can wie!d a great influence , 4 requestin 
the autographs of all their friends. In the hands o} 
children much good will be done, by the earnestness 
and persistency which bene and giris are sure to put 
into such wor 
The album can be carried in a gentleman’s a 
and thas be always ready for signers to the pl 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is -50. 
Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere, 


Temperance Women Can Sell 
Thousands. 


If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 
publisher. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 


ht to become 


“The p or album movement 0 
a nst alcohol,”— 


eoouken” vt lIways in all ways 
Christian Advocate, New York. 

“This isa powel and most admirable device for an 

autogre h album. a reon solicited for his name 
wiil himself bala: between the irresistible de- 
sire to write his emtoaraph aad the inevitable necessity 
of taking the pledge if he does so.”—The Watchman, 

“ This little book is destined to do good service in 
the hands of temperance workers. It is a@ novel idea, 
and should be at once taken hold of.”— Temperance 
Advocate. 


“These books will be found very convenient and 
useful.”— Presbyterian Weekly. 


“ With these books young ladies can accomplish ex- 
cellent service among their companions.” — Zion’s 
Her 


** May be made the means of much good,’’— The Sun- 
day Sc Times. 


“The embodiment of a new and capital idea which 
can be made effective for good in the temperance 
cause.” — Evangelical Messenger. 


Send at once for a copy. 
HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield Street, B Boston. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 
yy Saar & KIMBERLY 
ELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a pnw oh quality of BELLS. Special 
attention given to CHURCH BELLS. #@” Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing bells. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farma, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED, (¢ ‘atalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, O. 


J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


Silk and Gold Banners, $ 00 


$5 00 Each. 
Larger Banners, - $10, $25, $50 


Silk and Gold §. . ‘Beers, $5 00 each 


Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St. N.Y 

















MENEELY & COMPANY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHUECH BELLS and CHIM Es; 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLA, etc. Improved PaTENT 
MouNTINGes. Catalogues free. No agencies. 
THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 

FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BRFSt Lignt known for 
Charcnes, stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, | Depots, etc. New 
and elegant designs. 

Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 
A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 
i. P. FRINE, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 





HIBITIONS 


LLIGAN. 


STB CARS SA. PAALRBA 








WORTH REPEATING. 


CEILDREN’S JOYS. 
|Sarah Doudney, in The Sunday Magazine.) 


The children’s world is full of sweet surprises ; 
Our common things are precious in their 
sight: 
For them the stars shine, and the morning rises 
To show new treasures of untold delight ; 


A dance of bluebells in the shady places; 
A crimson flush of sunset in the west; 
The cobwebs, delicate es fairy laces ; 
The sudden ftindisg of a wood-bird’s nest, 


Their hearts and lips are full of simple praises 
To Him who made the earth divinely sweet ; 

They dwell among the buttercups and daisies, 
And find his blessings strewn about their feet. 


But we, worn out by days of toil and sorrow, 
And sick of pleasures that are false and vain, 

Would freely give our goiden hoards to borrow 
One little hour of childhood’s bliss again. 


Yet He who sees their joy, beholds our sadness ; 
And in the wisdom of a Father’s love 

He keeps the secret of the heavenly gladness: 
Our sweet surprises wait for us above. 





PRAYER AND PRAYERLESSNESS. 


(The Rey. Dr. George 8. Cheever, in The Christian 
Mirror. | 

In nothing is God's pure sovereignty more 
manifest than in the work of grace in the 
human soul; yet there also the great rule is, 
“ Work out ycur own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God that worketh in you, 
both to will and to doof bis good pleasure.” 
God is working for you; therefore, work for 
yourself, with confidence inhim. This is the 
right rule in our efforts after all blessings, all 
usefulness, all success in life. 

For example, here are two farms lying side 
by side ; one of them [is tilled by a man of 
faith and prayer, the other by an irreligious 
man, a man who scorns all thought of God’s 
ever interposing by any special providence in 
answer to prayer. The man of prayer: prays 
daily that Ged would bless him in his crops, 
in his cattle, and in all the works of his 
hands; the other man does not pray at all, 
but puts his seed into the ground and looks 
after his cattle with as little thought of any 
such dependence as if there were no God. 

Now, it is very certain that whatever 
weather comes, will come to both farms alike; 
there will not be rain on one farm and 
drought on the other. And the two farms 
may yield very nearly the same result for the 
labor bestowed upon them, so that the pious 
farmer may reem to have no superiority over 
the irreligious, the man of prayer no advan- 
tage over the prayerless man. 

Nevertheless, he has the great advantage 
of receiving all from God as his father, all by 
lovingly asking, and gratefully acknowledg- 
ing; and if any emergency arises, he throws 
himself on God. A bushel cf wheat on his 
farm is really worth to him far more than 
the same to his neighbor. And there are 
many thirgs entirely unseen by us, in which 
God may interpose continually. 

In reality, the prayi.g man has been tak- 
ing care of two farms, in his prayerful care of 
one. He has been takivg care of his soul’s 
acre, and farming that for heaven, while his 
neighbor has let that all go to waste, run over 
with thorns and thistles. 

Besides, thera is all the difference that 
there is between two sons, to whom the fa- 
ther’s pecuniary means are equally open, but 
the one consults his father about the taking 
and the using of them, and takes them with 
gratitude and love; while the other goes to 
the drawer or the bank, and takes money 
without letting his father know anything 
about it, and without any order from him. 
Now the one son may say that his money is 
as likely to prosper as the other's, but even 
the world of unbelievers know better. 

The great reason why men do not believe 
in direct answers to prayer lies in the praver- 
less habit of the heart toward God. This 
becomes at length the carnal mind, which is 
enmity against God. Such a mind never 
tries the experiment of asking, and without 
faith never can. The moment there is faith 
in God, and a sincere supplication for his 
mercy, the mind ceases to be the carnal 
mind, and begins to be the mind of a child 
of God, trusting in him, returning to him 
and crying, Father! 


* Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 
That burns within the breast.” 


The Christian poet does not mean that the 
praying soul does not pour itself out in words 
before God, or express to him its desires; it 
would not be,prayer, if the sincere desire 
were not made known to Ged. It would not 
be asking. Ask, and ye shall receive. For 
every one that asketh, receiveth. And so, 
unbelief in prayer is never produced by not 
receiving, but by not asking. If all men 
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asked God sincerely, there would be no more 
unbelief in regard to God’s answers. 


The unbelief is partly because the answer 
isnot visible to sight, not made to sense. 
Sometimes it is, but this is the exception. 
And plain enough are the reasons. Such is 
the natural disposition to self-indulgence, to 
living without labor and getting without 
working, that if we could, by bare petitions, 
receive all that we desire, receive it at the 
moment of asking, and in a visible interposi- 
tion of God in our behalf, just as if God’s 
almighty hand were reached down to us out 
of heayer, then we should lay aside all 
anxiety and all effort; we should cease work- 
ing, and give ourselves up to a life of luxu- 
rious spiritnal confidence and ease. We 
should avoid every difficulty, not by casting 
it and ourselves on God, and laboring in his 
strength to overcome it, but by just repeating 
a prayer for his interference. We should 
enter upon none of those courses of planning 
and hard working for the advancement of 
God’s kingdom, which now are so necessary 
a part of the discipline of a life of piety, and 
et po piety weuld come to be mere frames 
and feelings. We should have instead of 
real faith in God, inspiring us with a hearty 
zeal in working, and confidence in working, 
because of our reliance upon God, we should 
have only a presumptuous assurance of mira- 
cles being wrought for us at a word. This 
kind of reliance upon God is fanaticism; but 
that which sets us at work, which makes us 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord, is true piety. And true piety in 
prayer will always be piety in effort; no 
work will be neglected, which the common 
sense and experience of men tell them is 
necessary, or is likely to procure the desired 
end. Thus are balanced these declarations 
of the wll and promises of the mercy of 
God, promises always suppose the ordinary 
conditions of requisite human industry; and 
the assurance that a man shall live by his 
faith, and shall have his daily bread by 
prayer, is balanced by that other assurance, 
that if a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat. God himself uses means, and even 
when he will work a miracle in answer to 
prayer, he appoints means to be used by 
human instrumentality. He always teaches, 
not a bare presumptuous reiiance upon his 
seperate interposition, but a reliance accom- 
panied with all the requisite means for the 
ordiovary and natural accomplishment of the 
work. He calls for faithful tillage, whether 
it be the farm, in the soul, or the ten-acre lot. 





LIFE AND IMMORTALITY. 


[The Rey. Dr. J. B. Jeter, in The Richmond Religious 
Herald.) 


What seems probable in the dim light of 
nature, is made certain in the clearer light of 
revelation. Life is but the introduction to 
man’s permanent existence. Christ has 
brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel. “If we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him. If Jesus 
did not rise from the dead, there is ro light 
in the world, and no hope for man. If Jesus 
rose from the dead, his resurrection was a 
part of a divine scheme, involving the re- 
demption of his disciples. Did he rise from 
thedead? In all the history of the world, 
there is no fact so fully authenticated as the 
resurrection of Jesus. The most astute and 
skeptical men believe and stake their inter- 
ests on facts which have not a tithe cf the 
proof in their support which confirms that 
event. It was testified by competent witnesses, 
who could not bave been deceived, and 
who furnished the most illustrious evidences 
of their sincerity. It gained credence, in 
spite of all the prejudices arrayed against it, 
among Jews and Gentiles, and in defiance of 
the bitter persecutions of priests and rulers, 
with intelligent people, in the very land and 
in the very age of its occurrence. If Christ 
was not raised from the dead, the triumph of 
Christianity in the Roman empire was a more 
wonderful and inexplicable mystery than the 
resurrection of Jesus itself. 


I “believe that Jesus died and rose again.” 
Here I rest my hope. This fact sheds light 
upon the condition and destiny of man. It 
solves a thousand questions otherwise un- 
answerable. It is an unfailing source uf con- 
solation, amid all the toils, sorrows, and dis- 
appointments of life. It imparts significance 
and grandeur to life. It sheds a lustre on 
the otherwise dark and dismal tomb. It lifis 
the curtain that concea's eternity, and gives 
us glimpses of its ineffable glory, and of its 
unmixed and unending felicity. Life is a 
blessed thing, an inestimable possession to 
them'that wisely uve it. It is the birth of 
immortality—the dawn of a day which will 
be darkened by no clouds, disturbed by no 
storms, and succeeded by no night. Surely 
every Christian may join in the apocalyptic 
doxology: “Unto him that hath loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and bis F'a her ; to him be glory and dominion 
forever and ever, Amen.” 





What They Say. 


More than 300 commendations similar to those given below were received during the month of 


April alone. 


They came without solicitation from Sunday-school superintendents and teachers 
who had been trying The Sunday School Times fer three months. 


So large a share of these trial 


subscribers renew their subscriptions, that the publisher is glad to continue the following special 
offer: The Sunday School Times will be sent to any new subscriber-every week for three months, 


for twenty-five cents. 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK.—“ The paper is all I could wish. 
I find no fault with it. It seems invaluable to a 
teacher or superintendent.” J. E. W 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—“I 
mirer of The Sunday School Times. 
never seen its equal.” L. A. B. 

ILLINOIS.—* I regard The Times as the full- 
est and most valuable heip I have.” L.G.C. 

OHIO.—“ Iam highly pleased with your paper. 
I cannot afford to Ps without it.” R. T. 

RHODE ISLAND.—‘ It is the best — of 
the kind I have ever read, and [ woulc 
mend it to every Sunday-school teacher.” A. 


ILLINOIS.—“T have used other helps, but 


consider The Sunday School Times far superior | 


to anything I ever used.” A. H. McK 

SOUTH CAROLINA,—* 
well invested.” ° . B. 

VERMONT.—“ After reading the Sunday 
School Times a few weeks, I decided I could not 
get along without it, although I had a number 
of other helps.” M. P. D. 

IOWA.—“I am heartily pleased with your 
paper, and consider the notes and comments on 
the Sunday-school lessons far superior to any 
that I have ever see A. H.S. 

CONNECTICUT.—“I could not get along 
without your valuable paper to peruse weekly. 
It has been to me interesting, instructive and 
profitable.” W. J. A. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“T hope to take your 
paper right along, not only for its valuable les- 
son helps, but also for its able articles ou the 
various questions that present themselves.” 








se 4 

MICHIGAN,.—“T fl'y appreciate The Sunday 
School Times, and consider it invaluable in the 
preparation of the lessons.” C. T 

GEORGIA.—* I regard 
best Sunday-school paper pent. I have 
recommended it in every direction, and have 
induced many of my teachers to take it.” 


ILLINOIS.—“I am much pleased with The 
Sunday School Times. It is Just what I really 
need and want.” G. F. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—‘“‘I am more than 

leased with your Sund school Times. It is 
fndispensable No 
should be without it. Put me down a regular 
subscriber.” G. E. G. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—“I think The Sunday 
School Times the best and most wisely con- 






ducted help on our lessons that I have been able | 


to find.” 


ALABA M A—It pleases me better than any | 
J.M. W 


paper of the kind I ever saw. . W. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—"T hail its weekly 
coming with eagerness, as not only a help in 


READ THIS TOO. 


The regular price is $2.15 a year. 


am an ardent ad- | 
I have 


recom- | 


: | 
I am very much | 
pleased with The Times. I considerthe money | 


it as emphatically the, | 
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ag 
live Sunday-school teacher | 


Address, John D. Wattles, publisher, 610 


my lessons, but for so many wise, timely, and 
common-sense suggestions to us.” L. B. 

VIRGINIA.—"I find your paper an invalu- 
able aid in teaching my Bible class. 1 could not 
well do without it.” C. F.C, 

PENNSYLVANIA,.—“I get more solid in- 
formation from The Times than from all the 
commentaries afloat.” J. S. H. 

MARYLAND.—" Hope to continue in the fu- 
ture a regular subscriber, as I find The Times 
the best Sunday-school paper I ever saw.” H.B. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—"I can truly say, that 
| of the many aids to the preparation of our Sab- 
bath-school lesson, that [ have examined within 
the past year, The Sunday School Times excels 
all.” J. RA. 

INDIANA.—“In my estimation it is the very 

best help for teachers, in fact, it supplies the 
place of all others that I have examined.” 
8. C. S. 
NEBRASKA.—“TI think that your paper is 
the best Sunday-school help that I hate ever 
tried. I do not want to be without it as long as 
I teach in the Sabbath-school.” N. L. 

TEXAS.—" If The Sunday School Times con- 
| tinues to be as good as it is now, I propose to be 
| a constant subscriber in the future.” J. R. G. 
| MICHIGAN.—‘I expect to continue a sub- 

scriber so long as it maintains its present high 
standard.” C. M.8. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—‘T regard the paper 
as one of the most intelligent and useful in the 
English print, not only to Sunday-schools, but 
to the world at large.” C. H. H. P. 

GEORGIA.—“ I like it better than any lesson 
help I have ever used.” B. P. 

ILLINOIS.—" I have neither seen nor heard 
of a paper that so fully answers the real want 
of a Sunday-school teacher as The Sunday 
School Times.” W. E. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“T consider it. invalu- 
able. Every Sunday-school worker ought to take 
Its freshness, its soundness, its advanced 

spirit, commend it to all.” E. McM. 
| MASSACHUSETTS.—" I have come to regard 
both The Times and the Quarterly as indispen- 
sable aids to making my teachers’-meetings 
interesting.” J. B. A. 

ONTARIO.—"I think it the best paper for a 
teacher that is printed, and think every one 
who tries it will never want to give it up.” J.M. 

COLORADO.—“ It gives the best and most 
thorough.aid in studying and teaching the les- 
son of any help that I have seen.” H. J. 

MISSOURL—‘I not only esteem your paper 
| very highly, but really do not know how to get 
along without it.” C. F. H. 

MISSISSIPPI.—"I enjoy the paper very 
much, and hope never to be without it any 
more.” J. H.N. 


| 
| 


Has your school or class ever tried The Scholars’ Quarterly? Sun- 
day-schools of all denominations throughout the country are now using it, 
entirely taken the place of the ordinary question books and lesson leaves. 


In many schools it has 
In addition to the text 


of the lesson, together with the home readings, marginal references, and carefully prepared notes 
and questions, it contains handsome colored maps, helpful pictorial illustrations, Bible dictionary 


pages, review exercises, opening and closing exercises, and appropriate familiar hymns. 


44-page book bound in a strong paper cover. 


Inalla 


WHEAT IT COSTS. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year, To enable 
schools having little money to use it, it will be sent for three months at a time at the yearly rate. 


To supply a class costs, for example: 


For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 3 cents: for 


ten scholars, one year, $2.56; three months, 68 cents, 


The number for July, August, and September 
Specimen copy. 


Published at the office of The Sunday School Times. 


is a very attractive one. Send seven cents for a 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Church Sets Complete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 


Pews, Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns. 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 CANAL and 141 Farewp Srs., Boston, Maas. 





USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to k@ep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder, 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
placed in the binder week by week, thus 
keeping the file complete, Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

CAPITAL $100 04/0, ASSETS, $1,835,238.04 
JOHN DEVEREUX. President, 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass't Secretary, 








Pain isablessing. Itlocatesdisease. Wheasever the 
wels become irregular, use 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Ap*rient, 
it will save much pain and danger Nature some 
limes is so outraged vy the;buiden she is made tocarry, 
through the heediessness of her children, that she 
openly rebels, and punish:s feariuliy. Don’t n‘gk ct 
the proper .reatment when thesymptoms first: ppear. 
Resort to the aperient, and get weil speedily. 

LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


§ . 








AND 


Dr. Barker of the Brighton Hospital for Children, 
( Eng.) says it res-mbies mother’s milk so close.y that 
infants are reared and wel/ reared exclusively upon it, 


TEAS —Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices 
*—Largest Company in America—staple ar- 
sang, Fm everybody—Trade continually increas- 
ing — Agents wanted everywhere—best inducements 
On’t waste time—send tor Circular. 
ROB’T WELLA, 43 Vesey St., B. Y., P. O. Box 1287. 


$100 REWARD 


fora better offerthan tl On receipt of $0 cents, 
either in silveror p« amps, wo willsendthe 
Ag Journal on trial for six 
FRAUD months, and, asaninducementfor 
you to subscribo now, we will 
present you (postage paid) witha neat pac kage of 
stationery containing 13 sheets fine writing fF 
18 white envelopes, 1 fountain pen, 1 magic 
that will write in fine colors by use of « 


SWINDLERS only, 1 memorandum 


book, 1 land pencil. lpen 

holder, 4 blotting pad. 

The Journal is a 1$page monthly, Itmakesafea- 
ture of “showingup” frauds and swindlers. 
It will keep you posted, and may save you many 
dollars. 16 hasalready saved hundreds of dollars 
foritsreaders. Overascoreot 

firms who live by defrauding 

tho publicare exposed in the 

last number. Don’t es sr send at once. 
Address, AGENTS’ JOURNAL, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 








@ET A BINDER FOR YOUB PAPER, 








FROM ADVERTISERS. 


‘om Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manwfac- 

turer, Washington, N. J. " 

I consider The Sunday School Times one of the very 
best advertising mediums. 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York. 
We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of 


the advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of 
each mail. 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, MU, 


Pave bad about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


From 


28, 18 


The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has in- 
creased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
atiribute it in a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


Everybody's Publishing Oo., Chicago, IU., June 
78 


From Chorles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Ca.e, Hazleton, Pa. 


Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium, The returns 
my advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought 
me. far exceered any paper I ever tried. I cannot 
understand this, but I know it is so. . 


From the Star Portor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowl- 
by, & Co., Washington, N. J. 


Tt is simple justice to you to ony that our standing 
aave tisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fola, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always ¢«xperienced immediate and 
profiiable returns, 


From Croft. Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Confee- 
tione: y, Phiiadeiphia,—January 7, 1878. 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
tr..thfully say that no — has brought us so good 
returns as The Sunday Scoool Times. An adveitise- 
met inserted ia its columns brought us cash orders 
irom the larger share of all the states .n the Union, 


From J J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
Jacturer and Exhibitor of Stereupticons.— February 15, 
1877. 


It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
tisir g in The Sunday Schoo! Times has heen the most 
satisfactory of any I have ever done. without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous lette:s satisfied me I had 
found a medium of the greatest value I am glad to 
notice that you rigidiy exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive by promises that cannot possi- 
bly see made good, and I belleve the value of your 
medium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due vo this fact. 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, Or- 
Pe. etc., W East 14th street, New York.— February 
. 1877. 
We take pleasure in saying that 
medium we c ider The Sund 
of the best we use. 


as an advertising 


y School Times one 





From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher 

Philadelphia.— August 81, 1877. 

I have heen much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as 
a medium superior to any other within the range of 
my experience. 


Proprietor of Pinckney’s 


From T. Coteworth tee 
eachers, 30 Union Square, 


Agency for Schools and 
New York, 
I have been so g’atified with the returns from m 

advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I may 
safeiy say I have received more answers f.om m 
advertisement in this paper than from any otner 
have employ 


From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, IU. 
—January 16, 1877. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisemeut in The Sunday School Times. 


From A. J Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
season, Of the Franklin Hotel, Phiiadelphia.—July 31, 
1876. 
I believe The Furday School Times to be one of the 

bes: mediums for advertising many branches of bual- 

ness. I doray conscientiously that I have hea:d 

my advertisement in your paper oitener than from 

any otner paper in which I have advertised this 

season. 


From M. T Richardson, Publisher of the Houseke 3 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Janw 
ary i9, 1877. 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then & paper that brings something like an ade- 
quate return for the money invested. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver- 
tisement in your columns. 


Trem Ge Papyrograph Ob., Norwich, Conn.—January 
, ADS. 

We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyregraph from persons who refer to you, 
including one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver 
tisement has brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Oo., 17 Dey 8 
New York. 


It is but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
maaerenge its superior merits as an advertising 
m™m ium, 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Lemmy | School Times brought us more 
cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seenin The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


For Advertising Rates see Publisher’s Department. 


_ eh ee ee 
Barlow's Indigo Blue. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers, 
Your grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask bim for it 

D 8. WILTBERGER, “age vee sar 
No. 233 North Second St , Philadelphia. 


SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issned in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
bundred, No extra charge for postage, 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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HE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H, R. PALMER, 


Bids fa'r to outstrip all competitors. The concise 

and practical methods of instruction, the superior 

treatise on Voice Culture, the variety and excellence 
of ite material, all combine to make it the most useful 
work offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, and all 
singing people, 192 large Pages, in beautiful style, Only 
$760 per dozen; 75 cont: each by mail, BE SURE TO 
EXAMINE iT BEFORE YOU SELEOT A BOOK FOR THE 
COMING FEASON. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 — 8 
New York. Chicago. 


FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND. 


FOR 


Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered, int resting and carefully graded 


course of elementary lessons, and # generous supply 
of good, attractive 


For Bt Ny 4 TION, 
Y OR BOSATION. 
+ RECITATIO 
“ SPECIAL QOCASIONS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
“First Years 1x Sona-LAnp” 


Is far in advance of any of the predecessors, and out- 
stiips ail competito:s, 216 peges in beautiful style. 


Be sure to eramine “ FIRST YEARS IN SONG- 
LAND" before you select a book for the fall and winter 
session. 


Price, 50c. by mall; er doz. by express. 
Fpecimen pages HOW red = aod seus free on applica- 


“JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 Wrer FourrTs 8r., 4 805 BROADWAY, 
Cincinnati, 0. New York. 


178 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
MetreTunes 























MEM, 
PERINTEN- 


Workers will find 
this to be decided! 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music,including an 
elementary department on 
“Theorr ef Music” by J. H. 
Kurzenknalb( besides contribu- 
tions from over 60 of the best Hymn’ 
and Music writersintheland. Sin- 
gle copy 35c.—83.60 per dozen—&30. per 
1 CREDER & BROTH ER, 
Publishers, YORK. PA, 


*ECHUES TRUM ZiUN”’ 





renee -_ 
stylé to 


Winnowed Hymns, and equally good. 3000 bouglt at auc- 
tion will be suid st So per BUY, orig: nul price, Slo per 
Wo, LOOO Kevival by muand Tune Book, boards 
HB, paper, 4.0. 1000 hieaveniy Echoes, anc 
Chiistinn viele tists p ipet 82. Day School “hell, 


cloth ds 10. in rds 3G, DApE thse ‘hese prices are by 
the (OO copis. TF Ge cave t a So upward. 
Organs & 30) wt m ware ire est Darg wow Sieee 
eiterens uta Mniled HORACE WA IRS 
Agent, 4 fru street, New York 


THE CROWNING. TRIUMPH? 


Collection of (50 hymns with music. 


Jatg ng from t's excellent words and music, it 
richly merit iu ttle “The Crowniag Triumph,”’— 
Independent Press, Franklin, Pa. 

It is adap ed to all religious and social festivals in 
which v orship forms a part. The words are earnest 
ano devorlk nal. and nearly a@)l are now puolithed for 
the first t'me, with wusie qa'te melodi us. There are 
less of Dieani) g¢ eS%. ReOsAUODAl rhymes than usuai in 
such works.—Commonwea th Boston, Mass. 


Price in Boards, $3 60 per per dozen. Raiticn Yd words 
only, $10 pec hund ed, F. A. NORTH & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 1308 Chestuut 8 . *puliadelphin. 














"The best commentaries on Lyi. whole Bible for Po 
lar use are Jamieson, Fausset and Brown's, the 

Commentary, and Lange's. We put them in the order 
of their respective merits. 1 onrbaen Union. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


By JAMIESON, FAUSSET AND BROWN. 
a@ A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on the 

Old avd New Testaments New edicion, 

one volume, Or. 8vo, 1421 pp. Tllustrated by maps. 

Cloth, red edges, beveled boards. $3.50. 

A book for eve:y Bibie s:udent desiring a full and 
satisfactory commentary on the whole Bidle iu one 
compact volume, at a price within the 44 of ail. 
Sold by ali booksellers, or sent postpsid on receipt of 


roe. 
x5 J THOS. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway. N. Y. 


LACK BOARDS. Improved Eureka Serfice. 
Blaica cioth, siated paper, for cheap biack boards, 
tampies fur staup. Baker, Pratt, & Co., School ene 
Sunday-scboo!] Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand st., N. 
QaaD for Catalogue of Sunday-echool Books aaa 
Papers pudlishea by the American Sunday-School 
Union No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


\LibraryNumbers. 
| Perfor rated, yt hed Saas} 
| 3 Sizes, Also Letters. per Sheet, 5 cta. 
_P. F.Van Everen, 116 Nassau St.N.Y 
OHN HEINS, PUBLIO ) ACCOUNTANT, “319 Wal- 
nut S&t.. Philadelphia, Pa. cat ax 


F\USTER'S ‘BY MARCHE” for Mi Ninery & Fancy 
) Goods, 43 N. & h ‘Street, Phila. Goods sent by mai 





SE the Order of Service found in the Scholar’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 ce G 
undred. No extra charge for postage. pro 


nla, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 


GRAND DEPOT, 


The Largest 


ip DRY GOODS 


AND 


Only the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 
ceipt of postal card 
desired, and no 


PHILADELPHIA, 


JOHN 
WANAMAKER. 


ordered are sent, and 
pected, are willingly > 
money refunded. 
with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what Is 
obligation to pur- 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


Pe For Samples and Supplies, 
SNO repor, pyitrOEL® eve 





E AND \* 


45 
TATE THE PAPER YOU saw * 
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Moe VOUS AN aA CES cnmumniauauyanll 
— 


Address, 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Any Sunday-school superintendent wishing a Revolv- 
ing Blackboard, will find the style represented by this 
picture far more satisfactory for his use than the old-fash- 
ioned revolving boards, A medium sized board,—3x4} feet, 
|| —giving on both sides a surface of 27 square feet, costs $14. 
A very large board, 4x6 feet, giving on both sides a surface 
J of 48 square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. No charge for 
boxing and shipping. 

The following is taken from The National Sunday 
School Teacher, for April: “ The publisher of the Sunday 
School Times does furnish excellent blackboards, just as he 
advertises. We have one in our own school, and so speak 
from personal knowledge. It is tastily gotten up, swings 
easily on a pivot, fastens itself by a spring, and has an 
excellent surface. We should advise superintendents want- 
ing a blackboard to order one of these in preference to the 
clumsy, ill-made, enh inconvenient specimens which so often disfigure a Sunday-school room.” 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








An 
An 
A 


ON ONE LEAF. 


Order of Service. 
Cpening Hymn. - 
Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 


Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











tor J & 


- Temperance Lesson Leaf for September. 


The 8. 
Christiaa fH Union heve prepared a Lesson 
jeal for the last Sabbath in september enuitied * Liv- 
ing Water.” It contains text, questions, notes, and 


illustrations, avd shou'd be used in every Suuday- 
school. 


Committee of the Woman’s National 


50 cents per hundred. 
NEW CONCER?’ EXERCISES, 


Scripture characters. 16 pages, by T. R. Thompson: 
5 cents each: per doz. 60 cents 


The Fruits Thereof, 


16 8s, by T. R. Toompson, 5 cents each; per doz 
$ ‘ihe "Contrast, 3 pages, by T. R. Thomps ‘nn, 3 
cents each: per duz. cents. Sdbrem 3. N. STEARNS 


Publishing Agent. 58 Reade St. New York. 
PHILADELPHIA TRACT AGENCY, | 


608 ARCH STREET. 


} MiUS re TRAE 


SEM" "OR SAMPLE PACKAGE. 


* @. Gems 8 CENTS 
Cet ‘ EAFLETS@ 12 CENTS, 











- Box 2793 








SCALES 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO., 


265 Broadway, New Vork, 
627 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





ORGANS! ORGANS! 
MAGNIFICENT NEW PIANO UPRIGHT PARLOR ORGANS. 
3 Bet ‘olden Tongue Keeds; 6 Uctaves; 12 Stors; 2 
Knee Svel's, Winut Case, warranted 6 years Stool 
and Book. only $78. New 7 Octave Pianos, with Piano 
Cover, Stool and Fook, only $143.75. “the most suc- 
cessful Business House on Earth.” Illustrated News- 

aper (Autumn Sumber) s-ntfree, Address, DANIGL 
Fiber Be &.TTY, Dn percep N. J. 





~ AGENTS WANTED. 


ICTURES 
IN 
ALESTINE. 


Over 100 Quarto Plates, engraved in Germany from 
designs made in Palestine by a Christian Jew ot 
Frauce, aad superbly printed in Cambridge, to iilus- 
trate a New Work by an Am. rican Schoiar. 

“For the first time we have a truthful, artistic illus 
tration of our Lord's life.’”’"—Bishop Kip. 

“ There have been no such illustrations of the Bible 
till now.” —New York Times. 


“In the highest test of all, Bida has outdone all 
othe: artis’ s.”"—Christian Un.on. 

Intelligent persons of lerge church acquaintance 
wanted to take crders. Three enterprising mea have 
secured 29W subscri ptions for it. Address 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New Yorx. 
For Bible R-aders and Teachers. 5000 


CURIOSITIES “Since. 
BIBLE, 
Pertaining to Persons, Places, and Things, with Key, 
Including Biackoo’rd cr Slave Iil strations, Bible 
studies, Concert Kxercises, aud Piayer-mecting out 
lines, with facts, statistics. and ready ref-rence tables, 
Introduction by J. H. Vincent. D.D. Re vised, a 
larged, and illustrated. Neariy5 0 pages $175. 
by mail. AGENTS WANTa«D. E. B. TREAT, Pub 
lisher, 805 BROADWAY, New York. 


AGENTS WANTiD FOR THE 
OMPLETE OME 


MRS. JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT'S NEW BOOK. 
The agg Health, Beauty. Work, Amusemen' 
embers, Money, Savings. and *pendings are 
clearly deait with in fascinating style, full of anecdote 
and wit. With beautiful colored illustrations, new 
type, toned paper, choice bindings, asd low price, this 
work is BOUND TO HAVS AN IMMENSE SALE, No 
book like it has ever been published. 
For fall ame 5 and extra terms, address, 
©. McCURDY @ CO., Philadelphia, P Pa, 
AGENTS S WANTED at once for the only 
richly  Iilustrated, 
authentic, and low-priced work fully describing the 
G:EAT TOUR OF 


GEN. GRANT arovxn tre WORLD 


by Hon, J.T. Headley, the nrince of deecriptive cuthore. 
Lose no time, a8 the demand is simp'y immense, and 
territory being rapidly taken. 
beok. For full particulars, address HUB 
BROs., 733 Sansom St., Puila. 


- Fifty men, from 30 to 50 
years of age, can have em- 
ployment in selling my Ob- 
ject Teaching Bible. Men 
of ability as ‘salesmen will 
after a short experience be 
put in charge of other men, 
and act as managers of 
states. I pay my managers 


from $1,200 to $3,000 a year. 


Give age, experience, and send this. 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 
B | NiffPV Pay.—with Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 














sells rapidly for 50cts. Catalogue/free. 8. M. 
oo M4 SPENC ER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


10,000 SOLD THE FIRST YEAR. 
THE BEs? SACK HOLDER IN 
THE WORLD. 

Price, only $1.50, 

Sent free, ou r evipt uf toe price, to any 
place in the United Stats, Itis made 
of Iron, will Jast & 1.fetime, acd fit any 
sack, long or short. wide or ' arrow. 
Orders solicited from the JTardware 
and Agriculturcl Implement trade; 
discount very jiberal Agen's wanted 
everywhere. Vcu will fied is the best 
7 selling article in the market Address 
L JEFF SPRENGLE, Sole Manufac- 

ture ry Ashle nd, 0. 














"HE MAP OF 


ASIA MINOR 


AND LANDS ADJOINING, from NEW MA- 
TERIAL, by Professor H 8 Osborn, will be ready 
this week. Seven ac.ual photographs of ruins of tne 
Seven Churches, with fliteen engraved views. all 
foreign, iliustrate the Map. Size 6 ft by 5 ft. Prices, 
5 without, 97 with, the v ews and photo RO” pa 
urther tarticuars address GARROD Pub- 
lisuers, Box 74, Oxford, Ohio. 


100 Scrao Pictures, 10c.: 100 Transfer Pictures 10c. ; 
12 Floral Kmbossed Carda, 10c ; 10 Perforatea 
Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Chremo Mo: to. $s, be.; 4 Fine 6x8 
Chromos, 10¢ } 1 Wioral Sar prive, 0c. Allfor50c! Post- 
paid. Stauwps taken. J. W. FRIZZELL Baltimore, Md_ 


NY SUNDAY-SCHOOL USING SWIFT'S 


LIBRARY REGISTER, 


Will save many timesits cost, each year, in preserving 
their books from being agattered and lost. Price, $1.00. 
C. SWIFT & CO., 116 Monroe Street, Chicago. — 


+ 190 VOLUMES FOR $79.50! 


If you want to add new books to your Sunday- 
school Library, I wilt fuerish 190 volumes for $79 50, 
or a less number of,.volumes in the same proportion. 
Send for catalogue to 
J 8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 29 Rose St., New York. 


ASPLENDID Present, 1 Gilt bound Autograph Album 
containing 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 select 
quotations, all for lic. postpaid, pene? stamps taken, 
Agents wanted, Franklia Bros., West Haven, Conn. 


‘LPHA DUSTLESS “CRAYONS. ‘Perfect. Cheaper 
han chaik. Send for sample to Baker, Pratt, & 
Co., Beno! Sarees. 142 & 144Grand B8t., ted York. 


IN 




















G 
De AND nS 


Health, strength, comfort, insur-d to old and young 


by the constant use of Ridge’s Food. In cans, 35c., 
65c., $1.25 and §1 75. WOOLKICH & CO., on jabel. 


GST «4 BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 











STRAWBERRY Fuants 


E. P. ROE offers one of the LARGEST and 

4 FINEST stocks of POT-GROWN 

and’ LAYER Strawberry Plants ever ows in tnis 

country. rrices very reasonable. New Descriptive 
Uenningne tes) 48 Address, 

. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. i <a 


‘The Illustrated 
Floral Instructor, 


Beantifal new Magazine devoted 
to Flowers ond Gardening. The 
most useful work of the kind in 
tre country. Published Semi- 
Quarterly. Eight Numbers @ 
vear. Subscription price only 
30 cts. per vear, post-paid. 














== Those who enbscr be pow, will 

receive the Mogazine till Jan. 1881, and c+n also hav-ap-emium worth 

25 cts. Greatinducements to Clubs. Send tor specimen copies (free,) 

and get your fr — to subscribe and secure = e of the magniticent 
remiums. Subseribe now Evervbody. Catalogue a 
ake $ free. 


"JOHN V LEWIS Cit DS, ass gy N.Y 


+ } 
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hy! Y erknown 
x Bree “ee ha Londers, 
j Rifles, « a volvers. 
Hn err 
a 319. S mt HOT. -GUN 
’ d price. price. 
+ “y ’ 1 st p for onr New 
aie’ Gg ¢ rated ¢ logue, 
P. POWELL & SON, 23 CINCINNATI, O 


In ordering goeds, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
én The Sunday School Times, 


Will outsell any other a 
ARD 
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